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The Importance of Understanding 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND AMERICAN SECURITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered at Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, April 4, 1959 


R. CHAIRMAN, President Paul, Members of the 

Board of Trustees, Members of the Faculty, the 
Alumni, Student Body, and the Friends of Gettys- 

surg College: As one who in 1914 first visited Gettysburg 
College when I was still a West Point cadet, who years 


»( 


iter had the great distinction of receiving from this institution 
honorary doctorate, and who, in recent years, became an 
thcial resident of Adams County and your neighbor, | 
ongratulate Gettysburg College on having recorded 127 
years of faithful service to its community and to the nation 
And I am reminded also that I owe a debt to this institu- 
of personal gratitude. During the 86th year of its 
xistence—4l1 years ago—Gettysburg College, through some 
f its fraternities, made available a home for my family and 
me during the months that we served here in World War | 
| am happy to have the opportunity, again, to thank the entire 
Gettysburg College family for its thoughtfulness in arranging 
for us, in the crowded community of that war year, a much 
needed place to live. 
+ * * 
Now like any other individual invited to speak on a 
ibject of his own choosing before a collegiate group, I have 
been confronted with the need for making one or two 


I€CISIONS 
One of these has been the selection of a subject that you 
here might consider to be both current and interesting. 
Another has been the length of the time I might need for its 


exposition 
} : 
Napoleon, reflecting upon the desirable qualities of a 
political constitution, once remarked that such a document 


hould preferably be short, and always vague in meaning. 


Unfortunately he did not comment upon the appropriate 
ength and character of a talk commemorating Founder's Day 
liberal arts college. But if I do not wander too far from 


rext, | can, at least, attain respectable brevity—and I do 


assure you that there will be nothing vague about the con- 
victions I express. 
* * * 

I shall not attempt to talk to you abour education, bur | 
shall speak of one vital purpose of education—the develop- 
ment of understanding—understanding, so that we may use 
with some measure of wisdom the knowledge we may have 
acquired, whether in school or out. 

For no matter how much intellectual luggage we carry 
around in our heads, it becomes valuable only if we know 
how to use the information—only if we are able to relate 
one fact of a problem to the others do we truly understand 
them. 

This is my subject today—the need for greater individual 
and collective understanding of some of the international 
facts of today’s life. We need to understand our country’s 
purpose and role in strengthening the world’s free nations 
which, with us, see our concepts of freedom and human dignity 
threatened by atheistic dictatorship. 

If through education—no matter how acquired—people 
develop understanding of basic issues, and so can distinguish 
between the common, long-term good of all, on the one hand, 
and convenient but shortsighted expediency on the other, they 
will support policies under which the nation will prosper. 
And if people should ever lack the discernment to understand, 
or the character to rise above their own selfish short-term 
interests, free government would become well nigh im- 
possible to sustain. Such a government would be reduced to 
nothing more than a device which seeks merely to accom- 
modate itself and the country’s good to the bitter tugs-of-war 
of conflicting pressure groups. Disaster could eventually 
result. 

Though the subject I have assigned myself is neither 
abstruce nor particularly difficult to comprehend, its im- 
portance to our national and individual lives is such that 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


failure to marshal, to organize and to analyze the facts 
pertaining to it could have for all of us consequences of the 
most serious character. We must study, think, and decide on 
the governmental program that we term “Mutual Security.” 

The true need and value of this program will be recognized 
by our people only if they can answer this question: “Why 
should America, at heavy and immediate sacrifice to herself, 
assist many other nations, particularly the less developed 
Ones, in achieving greater moral, economic and military 
strength?” 

What are the facts? 

The first and most important fact is the implacable and 
frequently expressed purpose of imperialistic communism 
to promote world revolution, destroy freedom and com- 
munize the world. 

Its methods are all-inclusive, ranging through the use of 
propaganda, political subversion, economic penetration, and 
the use or the threat of force. 

The second fact is that our country is today spending an 
aggregate of about 47 billion dollars annually for the single 
purpose of preserving the nation’s position and security in 
the world. This includes the costs of the Defense Depart- 
ment, the production of nuclear weapons, and mutual security. 
All three are mutually supporting and are blended into one 
program for our safety. The size of this cost conveys some- 
thing of the entire program's importance—to the world and, 
indeed, to each of us. 

And when I think of this importance to us, think of it in 
this one material figure, this cost annually for every single 
man, woman and child of the entire nation is about 275 
dollars a year. 

The next fact we note is that since the Communist target 
is the world, every nation is comprehended in their campaign 
for domination. The weak and the most exposed stand in the 
most immediate danger. 

Another fact, that we ignore to our peril, is that if aggres- 
sion or subversion against the weaker of the free nations 
should achieve successive victories, Communism would step- 
by-step overcome once free areas. The danger, even to the 
strongest, would become increasingly menacing. 

Clearly, the self-interest of each free nation impels it to 
resist the loss to Imperialistic Communism of the freedom 
and independence of any other nation. 

Freedom is truly indivisible. 

To apply some of these truths to a particular case, let us 
consider, briefly, the country of Vietnam, and the importance 
to us of the security and progress of that country. 

It is located, as you know, in the Southeastern corner of 
Asia, exactly halfway round the world from Gettysburg 
College. 

Vietnam is a country divided into two parts—like Korea 
and Germany. The Southern half, with its twelve million 
people, is free, but poor. It is an under-developed country— 
its economy is weak—average individual income being less 
than $200 a year. The Northern half has been turned over 
to Communism. A line of demarcation running along the 17th 
Parallel separates the two. To the north of this line stand 
several communist divisions. These facts pose to South 
Vietnam two great tasks: self-defense and economic growth. 

Understandably, the people of Vietnam want to make their 
country a thriving, self-sufficient member of the family of 
nations, This means economic expansion. 

For Vietnam's economic growth, the acquisition of capital 
is vitally necessary. Now, the nation could create the capital 
needed for growth by stealing from the already meager rice 
bowls of its people and regimenting them into work bat- 
talions. This enslavement is the commune system—adopted 
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by the new overlords of Red China. It would mean, of course 
the loss of freedom within the country without any hostil 
outside action whatsoever. 

Another way for Vietnam to get the necessary capital is 
through private investments from the outside, and through 
governmental loans and, where necessary, grants from other 
and more fortunately situated nations. 

In either of these ways the economic problem of Vietnam 
could be solved. But only the second way can preserve 
freedom. 

And there is still the other of Vietnam's great problems 
how to support the military forces it needs without crushing 
its economy. 

Because of the proximity of large Communist military for 
mations in the North, Free Vietnam must maintain substantial 
numbers of men under arms. Moreover, while the government 
has shown real progress in cleaning out Communist guerrillas 
those remaining continue to be a disruptive influence in thé 
nation’s life 

Unassisted, Vietnam cannot at this time produce and 
support the military formations essential to it, or, equally 
important, the morale—the hope, the confidence, the prid¢ 
necessary to meet the dual threat of aggression from without 
and subversion within its borders. 

Sull another fact! Strategically, South Vietnam's capture 
by the Communists would bring their power several hundred 
miles into a hitherto free region. The remaining countries in 
Southeast Asia would be menaced by a great flanking mov: 
ment. The freedom of twelve million people would be lost 
immediately, and that of 150 million others in adjacent lands 
would be seriously endangered. The loss of South Vietnam 
would set in motion a crumbling process that could, as it 
progressed, have grave consequences for us and for freedom 

Vietnam must have a reasonable degree of safety now 
both for her people and for her property. Because of thes 
facts, military as well as economic help is currently needed 
in Vietnam. 

We reach the inescapable conclusion that our own 
national interests demand some help from us in sustaining 
in Vietnam the morale, the economic progress and the military 
strength necessary to its continued existence in freedom. 

Vietnam is just one example. One-third of the world’s 
people face a similar challenge. All through Africa and 
Southern Asia people struggle to preserve liberty and improve 
their standards of living, to maintain their dignity as humans 
It is imperative that they succeed. 

But some uninformed Americans believe that we should 
turn our backs on these people, our friends. Our costs and 
taxes are very real, while the difficulties of other peoples 
often seem remote from us. 

But the costs of continuous neglect of these problems would 
be far more than we must now bear—indeed more than we 
could afford. The added costs would be paid not only in vastly 
increased outlays of money, but in larger drafts of our youth 
into the military establishment, and in terms of increased 
danger to our own security and prosperity 

No matter what areas of Federal spending must be cu: 
tailed—and some should—our safety comes first. Since that 
safety is necessarily based upon a sound and thriving econom) 
its protection must equally engage our earnest attention 

* * . 

As a different kind of example of free nation interdepend 
ence, there is Japan, where very different problems exist—but 
problems equally vital to the security of the free world 
Japan is an essential counterweight to Communist strength 
in Asia. Her industrial power is the heart of any collective 
effort to defend the Far East against aggression 








Her more than 90 million people occupy a country where 
rable land is no more than that of California. More 
perhaps any other industrial nation, Japan must export 

live. Last year she had a trade deficit. At one time she had 
iiving trade with Asia, particularly with her nearest 

neighbors. Much of it is gone. Her problems grow more grave. 

For Japan there must be more free world outlets for her 

ts. She does not want to be compelled to become 
pendent as a last resort upon the Communist empire. Should 
ever be forced to that extremity, the blow to free world 
urity would be incalculable; at the least it would mean 


tor all other free nations greater sacrifice, greater danger, and 
ssened economic strength 
W hat happens depends largely on what the Free World 
itions can, and will, do. 


Upon us—upon you here—in this audience—rests a heavy 
responsibility. We must weigh the facts, fit them into place, 
and decide on our course of action. 

For a country as large, as industrious, and as progressive 
is Japan to exist with the help of grant aid by others, presents 
no satisfactory solution. Furthermore, for us, the cost would 
be, over the long term, increasingly heavy. Trade is the key 

1 durable Japanese economy. 

One of Japan's greatest opportunities for increased trade 
cs in a free and developing Southeast Asia. So we see that 
he two problems I have been discussing are two parts of a 
single one—the great need in Japan is for raw materials; in 

ithern Asia it is for manufactured goods. The two regions 
omplement each other markedly. So, by strengthening Viet- 
nam and helping insure the safety of the South Pacific and 
Southeast Asia, we gradually develop the great trade potential 
between this region, rich in natural resources, and highly 
industrialized Japan to the benefit of both. In this way freedom 
in the Western Pacific will be greatly strengthened and the 
interests of the whole free world advanced. But such a basic 
improvement can come about only gradually. Japan must 
have additional trade outlets now. These can be provided 
if each of the industrialized nations in the West does its 
part in liberalizing trade relations with Japan. 

One thing we in America can do is to study our existing 
trade regulations between America and Japan. Quite naturally 
we must guard against a flooding of our own markets by 
goods, made in other countries, to the point where our own 
industries would dry up. But the mere imposition of higher 
ind higher tariffs cannot solve trade problems even for us, 
prosperous though we be. We too must export in order to 
buy, and we must buy if we are to sell our surpluses abroad. 

Moreover, unless Japan’s exports to us are at least 
maintained at approximately their present levels, we would 

the free world stake in the whole Pacific. 
here is another face that bears importantly upon this 
icuation. In international trade our competitors are also our 
customers. Normally, the bigger the competitor, the bigger 
ustomer. Japan buys far more from us, from the United 
States than she sells to us. She is our second largest customer 
econd only to Canada. Last year she bought $800 million 


machinery. chemicals, coal, cotton and other items—and 
us made jobs for many thousands of Americans. She paid 
tor these with American dollars earned largely from the goods 
sold to us. If she had earned more dollars she would 
ave bought more goods, to our mutual advantage and the 

rthening of freedom 

> oe > 

Now I turn to one other case, where the hard realities of 
iving confront us with still a further challenge. I refer to 


ity of over two million people whose freedom 


West Berlin 


“ ire pledged to defend 
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Here we have another problem but not a unique one. It 
is part of a continuing effort of the Communist conspiracy 
tO attain One over-riding goal: world domination. 

Against this background we understand that the mere 
handing over of a single city could not possibly satisfy the 
Communists, even though they would particularly like to 
eliminate what has been called the “Free World’s Show Case 
behind the Iron Curtain.” Indeed, if we should acquiesce in 
the unthinkable sacrifice of two million free Germans, such 
a confession of weakness would dismay our friends and 
embolden the Communists to step up their campaign of 
domination. 

The course of appeasement is not only dishonorable, it is 
the most dangerous one we could pursue. The world paid 
a high price for the lesson of Munich—bur it has learned 
the lesson well. 

We have learned, too, that the costs of defending freedom— 
of defending America—must be paid in many forms and in 
many places. They are assessed in all parts of the world—in 
Berlin, in Vietnam, in the Middle East—here at home. But 
wherever they occur, in whatever form they appear, they 
are first and last a proper charge against the national security 
of the United States. 

Because mutual security and American security are 
synonymous. 

These costs are high—but they are as nothing to those 
that would be imposed upon us by our own indifference and 
neglect, or by weakness of spirit. 

And though weakness is dangerous, this does not mean 
that firmness is mere rigidity, nothing but arrogant stub- 
bornness. Another fact, basic to the entire problem of peace 
and security, is that America and her friends do not want 
war. They seek to substitute the rule of law for the rule of 
force, the conference table for the battlefield. 

These desires and their expressions are not propaganda. 
They are aspirations felt deeply within us; they are the 
longings of entire civilizations based upon a belief in God 
and in the dignity of man. Indeed, they are the instinctive 
hopes that people feel—in all nations—regardless of curtains. 
People everywhere recoil from the thought of war as much 
as do any of us present here in this peaceful gathering. 

Tensions are created, primarily, by governments and 
individuals that are ruthless in seeking greater and more 
extensive power. Berlin is a tension point because the Kremlin 
hopes to eliminate it as part of the Free World. And the 
Communist leaders have chosen to exert pressure there at 
this moment. Naturally they always pick the most awkward 
situation, the hard-to-defend position, as the place to test our 
strength and to try our resolution. There will never be an 
easy place for us to make a stand, but there is a best one. 

That best one is where principle points. Deep in that 
principle is the truth that we cannot afford the loss of any 
free nation—for whenever freedom is destroyed anywhere 
we are ourselves, by that much weakened. Every gain of 
Communism makes further defense against it harder and our 
security more uncertain. 

e o * 

A free America can exist as part of a free world, and a 
free world can continue to exist only as it meets the rightful 
demands of people for security, progress and prosperity. That 
is why the development of South Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia is important; why Japanese export trade is important; 
why firmness in Berlin is important. 

It is why Communist challenges must always be answered 
by the Free World standing on principle, united in strength 
and in purpose. 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


This is the true meaning of mutual security. 

It is the idea that by helping one another build a strong, 
prosperous world community, free people will not only win 
through to a just peace but can apply their wonderful, God- 
given talents toward creating an ever-growing measure of 
man’s humanity to man. 

But this is something that will come only out of the hard 
intellectual effort of disciplined minds. For the future of our 
country depends upon enlightened leadership, upon the 
truly understanding citizen. 

We look to the citizen who has the ability and determina- 
tion to seek out and to face facts; who can place them in 
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logical relationship one to another; who can attain an under 
standing of their meaning, and then act courageously in 
promoting the cause of an America that can live, under God, 
in a world of peace and justice. These are the individuals 
needed in uncounted numbers in your college, your country 
and your world. 

Over the one hunrred and twenty-seven years of Gettys- 
burg College’s existence, its graduates have, in many ways, 
served the cause of freedom and of justice. May the years 
ahead be as fruitful as those which you now look back upon 
with such pride and with such satisfaction. 

Thank you very much indeed. 


The Rule of Law for Nations 


TO SETTLE DISPUTES ON INTERPRETATION OF INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 
Delivered before the Academy of Political Science, New York, New York, April 13, 1959 


N INVITATION to address this distinguished audience 
is one of the most flattering and challenging a man 
in my position could receive. Flattering because the 

very mame of this organization at least implies that the 
profession which I am proud to represent can properly be 
described as a science rather than by some of the far less 
complimentary terms usually reserved for politics and 
politicians. 

And challenging because I realize that an Academy of 
Political Science expects a speech of academic character. I 
hasten to add, however, if it is proper to quote a Princeton 
man at a Columbia gathering, that in using the term “aca- 
demic” I share Woodrow Wilson's disapproval of the usual 
connotation attached to that word. Speaking on December 28, 
1918, in London’s Guildhall he said: “When this war began 
a league of nations was thought of as one of those things 
that it was right to characterize by a name which, as a uni- 
versity man, I have always resented. It was said to be academic, 
as if that in itself were a condemnation, something that men 
could think about but never get.” 

In my view, the primary function of the practicing 
politician and of the political scientist is to find ways and 
means for people to get those things they think about; to 
make the impractical practical; to put idealism into action. 

It is in that spirit, that I ask you to analyze with me tonight 
the most difficult problem confronting our society today. It 
is, as I am sure we will all agree, the simple but over-riding 
question of the survival of our civilization. Because while 
none of us would downgrade the importance of such chal- 
lenging problems as the control of inflation, economic growth, 
civil rights, urban redevelopment—we all know that the most 
perfect solutions of any of our domestic problems will make 
no difference at all if we are not around to enjoy them. 

Perhaps at no time in the course of history have so many 
people been so sorely troubled by the times and dismayed by 
the prospects of the future. The almost unbelievably destruc- 
tive power of modern weapons should be enough to raise 
grave doubts as to mankind's ability to survive even were we 
living in a world in which traditional patterns of international 
conduct were being followed by the major nations. But the 
threat to our survival is frighteningly multiplied when we 
take into account the fact that these weapons are in the hands 
of the unpredictable leaders of the Communist world as well 
as those of the free world. 





What is the way out of this 20th Century human dilemma? 
For the immediate threat posed by the provocative Soviet 
tactics in Berlin, I believe that to avoid the ultimate disastet 
of atomic war on one hand, or the slow death of surrender 
on the other, we must continue steadfastly on the course now 
pursued by the President and the Secretary of State. 

In the record of American policy, as it has unfolded since 
the time of Korea, our national resolves to stand firm against 
Communist aggression are clearly revealed. This has par 
ticularly been the case since the policy of containment 
matured into the policy of deterrence. In the recurrent post 
Korean crises of the Formosa Straits, the Middle East and 
now Berlin, the President and Mr. Dulles have given the 
Soviet leaders no possible cause to misconstrue the American 
intent. 

I believe moreover that the Soviet leaders are equally on 
notice that regardless of which political party holds power in 
Washington these policies of resolute adherence to our prin 
ciples, our commitments and our obligations will prevail 
I specifically want to pay tribute to members of the Demo 
cratic Party in the Congress for putting statesmanship above 
partisanship by making this clearly evident in the developing 
situation of Berlin. 

We can also take confidence in the fact that at this moment 
the United States possesses military power fully adequate to 
sustain its policies, and I am certain that whatever is necessary 
to keep this balance in favor of the free nations and the 
ideals of freedom will be done, by this Administration and by 
its successors regardless of which political party may be in 
power. 

What this posture of resolute national unity taken alone 
must mean in the end, however, is simply an_ indefinite 
preservation of the balance of terror. 

We all recognize that this is not enough. Even though out 
dedication to strength will reduce sharply the chances of 
war by deliberate overt act, as long as the rule of force retains 
its paramount position as the final arbiter of international 
disputes, there will ever remain the possibility of war by 
miscalculation. If this sword of annihilation is ever to be 
removed from its precarious balance over the head of all 
mankind, some more positive courses of action than massive 
military deterrence must somehow be found. 

It is an understandable temptation for public men tw 
suggest that some “bold new program” will resolve the human 








iiemma—that more missiles, more aid, more trade, more 
ore meetings at the Summit will magically 
solve the world’s difficulties 


The proposals that I will suggest tonight are not offered 


a panacea for the world’s ills. In fact, the practice of sug 

Sting that any one program, whatever its merit, can auto- 

tically solve the world’s problems is not only unrealistic 

but, considering the kind of opponent who faces us across 

world today, actually can do more harm than good in 

it tends to minimize the scope and gravity of the prob- 

ms with which we are confronted, by suggesting that there 
be one easy answer 

But while there is no simple solution for the problems we 

f we must constantly search for new practical alternatives 

se of force as a means of settling ecto between 


Men face essentially similar problems of disagreement and 
sore to force in their personal and community lives as 


ns now do in the divided world. And, historically, man 


s found only one effective way to cope with this aspect of 

man nature—the rule of law. 

More and more the leaders of the West have come to the 
ision that the rule of law must somehow be established 


provide a way of settling disputes among nations as it does 
ong individuals. But the trouble has been that as yet we 
ive been unable to find practical methods of implementing 
this idea. Is this one of these things that men can think about 
Dut Cannot get 
Let us see what a man who had one of the most brilliant 
political and legal minds in the nation’s history had to say in 
this regard. Commenting on some of the problems of inter- 
ational organization the late Senator Robert Taft said: “I 
lO not sce how we can hope to secure permanent peace in 
the world except by establishing law between nations and 
equal justice under law. It may be a long hard course but 
| believe that the public opinion of the world can be led 
ong that course, so that the time will come when that 
public opinion will support the decision of any reasonable 
npartial tribunal based on justice.” 
We can also be encouraged by developments that have 
urred in this field in just the past two years. 
Not surprisingly the movement to advance the rule of 
w has gained most of its momentum among lawyers. Mr. 
Charles Rhyne, a recent President of the American Bar 
speech to a group of associates in 
Boston a few weeks ago that there is “an idea on the march” 
n the world. He was referring to the idea that ultimately 
rule of law must replace the balance of terror as the 


Association, declared 


paramount factor in the affairs of men 
Ar the time of the grand meeting of the American Bar 
Association in London in July, 1957, speaker after speaker 


this meeting—the Chief Justice of the United States, the 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, the Attorney General of 
United States and Sir Winston Churchill—eloquently 
stified that the law must be made paramount in world affairs. 
An adviser to the President, Mr. Arthur Larson, left the 
White House staff to establish a World Rule of Law Center 
Duke University 
Onc-hundred and eighty-five representatives of the legal 
f many nations of earth met in New Delhi last 
January and agreed that there are basic universal principles 
which lawyers of the Free World can agree. 
\ year ago, through the activity of the Bar Association 
nd by proclamation of the President, May 1—the Com- 
nist May Day—became Law Day in the United States. 
he Bar Association stimulated more than 20,000 meetings 
ver the country on the first Law Day. In a few weeks, this 
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tribute to an advancing idea will be repeated on a far greater 
scale. 

President Eisenhower, you will recall, said in his State 
of the Union Message last January: “It is my purpose to 
intensify efforts during the coming two years . . . to the end 
that the rule of law may replace the obsolete rule of force in 
the affairs of nations. Measures toward this end will be pro- 
posed later, including reexamination of our relation to the 
International Court of Justice.” 

I am now convinced, and in this | reflect the steadfast 
purpose of the President, and the wholehearted support of 
the Secretary of State and the Attorney General, that the time 
has now come to take the initiative in the direction of 
establishment of the rule of law in the world to replace the 
rule of force 

Under the Charter of the United Nations and the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice, institutions for the 
peaceful composing of differences among nations and for 
law-giving exist in the international community. Our primary 
problem today is not the creation of new international 
institutions, but the fuller and more rasan use of the in- 
stitutions we already possess. 

The International Court of Justice is a case in point. Its 
relative lack of judicial business—in its 12-year history an 
average of only two cases a year have come before the 
tribunal of fifteen outstanding international jurists—underlines 
the untried potentialities of this Court. While it would be 
foolish to suppose that litigation before the Court is the 
answer to all the world’s problems, this method of settling 
disputes could profitably be employed in a wider range of 
cases than is presently done. 

As the President indicated in his State of the Union mes- 
sage, it is time for the United States to reexamine its own 
position with regard to the Court. Clearly all disputes regard- 
ing domestic matters must remain permanently within the 
jurisdiction of our own courts. Only matters which are 
essentially international in character should be referred to the 
International Court. But the United States reserved the right 
to determine unilaterally whether the subject matter of a 
particular dispute is within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States and is therefore excluded from the jurisdiction 
of the Court. As a result of this position on our part, other 
nations have adopted similar reservations. This is one of the 
major reasons for the lack of judicial business before the Court. 

To remedy this situation the Administration will shortly 
submit to the Congress recommendations for modifying this 
reservation. It is our hope that by our taking the initiative 
in this way, other countries may be persuaded to accept and 
agree to a wider jurisdiction of the International Court. 

There is one class of disputes between nations which, in the 
past, has been one of the primary causes of war. These 
economic disputes assume major importance today at a time 
when the cold war may be shifting its major front from 
politics and ideology to the so-called “ruble war” for the 
trade and the development of new and neutral countries. 

As far as international trade is concerned, an imposing 
structure of international agreements already exists. More 
complex and urgent than trade, as such, is the area of inter- 
national investment. For in this area will be determined one 

of the most burning issues of our times—whether the economic 
development of new nations, so essential to their growth in 
political self-confidence and successful self-government, will 
be accomplished peacefully or violently, swiftly, or wastefully, 
in freedom or in regimentation and terror. 

We must begin by recognizing that the task of providing 
the necessary capital for investment in under-developed coun- 
tries is a job too big for mere government money. Only private 
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money, privately managed can do it right in many sectors of 
needed development. And private investment requires a sound 
and reliable framework of laws in which to work. 

Economic development, involving as it does so many 
lawyers and so many private investors, will tend to spread and 
promote more civilized legal systems wherever it goes. Already, 
in its effort to encourage United States private investment 
abroad, the United States government has negotiated treaties 
of commerce with seventeen nations since 1946, tax con- 
ventions with twenty-one nations, and special investment 
guaranty agreements under the Mutual Security Act with 
forty nations. A host of other special arrangements are in 
effect, such as those under which we have helped six nations 
draft better domestic legislation relating to foreign investment. 

What has been done is for the most part good but there 
are several areas where additional action is called for. The 
countries that need economic development most are too often 
least likely to have the kind of laws, government and climate 
that will attract investment. The political risks of expropria- 
tion and inconvertibility against which ICA presently sells 
insurance are not the only political risks that investors fear. 
Three United States government commissions, as well as 
numerous private experts, have recently recommended a 
variety of improvements in our machinery for fostering foreign 
investment. 

I select three for particular endorsement. Our laws should 
permit the establishment of Foreign Business Corporations 
meriting special tax treatment, so that their foreign earnings 
can be reinvested abroad free of United States tax until the 
United States investor actually receives his reward. In addition, 
more tax treaties should be speedily negotiated to permit 
“tax sparing” and other reciprocal encouragements to investors. 
The ICA guaranty program should be extended to include 
such risks as revolution and civil strife. Finally, a concerted 
effort should be made to extend our whole treaty and guaranty 
system into more countries, especially those in most need of 
development. 

The great adventure of economic development through a 
world-wide expansion of private investment is bound to 
develop many new forms and channels of cooperation between 
governments and between individuals of different nations. 

We need not fear this adventure; indeed we should welcome 
it. For if it sufficiently engages the imagination and public 
spirit of the legal profession and others who influence public 
Opinion, it must be accompanied by the discovery or re- 
discovery, in countries old and new, of the legal principles 
and the respect for substantive law on which wealth and 
freedom alike are grounded. 

There are encouraging signs at least that we are on the 
threshold of real progress toward creating more effective 
international law for the settlement of economic disputes 
between individuals and between nations. 

Turning to the political area, we have now come far enough 
along in the great historic conflict between the free nations 
and the Communist bloc to know that negotiation and dis- 
cussion alone will not necessarily resolve the fundamental 
issues between us. This has proved to be the case whether the 
negotiations took place through the very helpful processes 
of the United Nations, or at the conference table of foreign 
ministers, or even at what we now call the Summit. 

What emerges, eventually, from these meetings at the 
conference table are agreements. We have made a great 
many agreements with the Soviet leaders from the time of 
Yalta and Potsdam. A major missing element in our agree- 
ments with the Soviet leaders has been any provision as to 
how disputes about the meaning of the agreements in con- 
nection with their implementation could be decided. 
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Looking back at the first Summit Conference at Geneva, tor 
example, we find that it produced an agreement, signed by 
the Soviet leaders, which elevated the hopes of the entire 
world. 

It should be noted, however, that the President and the 
Secretary of State repeatedly warned both before and after 
the holding of the conference that success could be measured 
only in deeds. One of the announced purposes of the con- 
ference was to test the Soviet sincerity by the standard of 
performance. 

The Summit Conference has since been characterized by 
some as a failure, but in terms of agreements, as such, it was 
a success. 

Let me quote briefly from that agreement: “The heads of 
government, recognizing their common responsibility for 
the settlement of the German question and the reunification of 
Germany, have agreed that the settlement of the German 
question and the reunification of Germany by means of free 
elections shall be carried out in conformity with the national 
interests of the German people and the interests of European 
Security.” 

In other words, those who participated in the Conference, 
including Mr. Khrushchev, agreed at Geneva on a sound 
method for dealing with the German problem—the very same 
problem from which he has now fathered the new crisis at 
Berlin. But while the agreement seemed clear, as events 
subsequently developed, Mr. Khrushchev’s understanding of 
its meaning was ostensibly different from ours. 

The crucial question remained—how was the agreement 
to be effective when the parties disagreed as to what it meant? 
This is typical of a problem that can arise wherever any 
agreement is entered into between nations. 

In looking to the future what practical steps can we take 
to meet this problem? I will not even suggest to you that there 
is any simple answer to this question. For obviously there can 
be none. But I do believe there is a significant step we can 
take toward finding an answer. 

We should take the initiative in urging that in future 
agreements provisions be included to the effect: (1) that 
disputes which may arise as to the interpretation of the 
agreement should be submitted to the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague; and (2) that the nations signing 
the agreement should be bound by the decision of the Court 
in such cases. 

Such provisions will, of course, still leave us with many 
formidable questions involving our relationships with the 
Communist nations in those cases where they ignore an 
agreement completely apart from its interpretation But I 
believe this would be a major step forward in developing a 
rule of law for the settlement of political disputes between 
nations and in the direction all free men hope to pursue 
If there is no provision for settling disputes as to what an 
international agreement means and one nation is acting in 
bad faith, the agreement has relatively little significance. In 
the absence of such a provision an agreement can be flagrantly 
nullified by a nation acting in bad faith whenever it deter 
mines it is convenient to do so. 

While this proposal has not yet been adopted as the 
official United States position, I have discussed it at length 
with Attorney General Rogers and with officials of the 
State Department and on the basis of these discussions I am 
convinced that it has merit and should be given serious con 
sideration in the future. 

The International Court of Justice is not a Western instru- 
mentality. It is a duly constituted body under the United 
Nations Charter and has been recognized and established by 
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the Soviet Union along with the other signatories to the 


There is no valid reason why the Soviets should not be 
villing to join with the nations of the Free World in taking 
this step in the direction of submitting differences with regard 

interpretation of agreements between nations to a duly 
‘tablished international court and thereby further the day 
when the rule of law will become a reality in the relations 
between nations 

And, on our part, as Secretary Dulles said in his speech 
before the New York State Bar Association on January 31: 

[hose nations which do have common standards should, by 
their conduct and example, advance the rule of law by sub- 
mitting their disputes to the International Court of Justice, or 

) some other international tribunal upon which they agree.’ 

We should be prepared to show the world by our example 

t the rule of law, even in the most trying circumstances, is 
the one system which all free men of good will must support. 

In this connection it should be noted that at the present 
time in Our Own country our system of law and justice has 
come under special scrutiny, as it often has before in periods 
when we have been engaged in working out basic social 
relationships through due process of law. It is certainly proper 
for any of us to disagree with an opinion of a court or courts. 
Bur all Americans owe it to the most fundamental proposi- 
tions of our way of life to take the greatest care in making 
ertain that our criticisms of court decisions do not become 
ittacks on the institution of the court itself 

Mr. Khrushchev has proclaimed time and again that he and 
his associates in the Kremlin, to say nothing of the Soviet 
peoples, desire only a fair competition to test which system, 
Communism or free capitalism, can better meet the legitimate 
ispirations of mankind for a rising standard of living. 

Perhaps it is significant that the leaders of the Free World 
lo not feel obliged to so proclaim so often. The world knows 
that this is the only kind of competition which the free 
nations desire. It is axiomatic that free people do not go to 
war except in defense of freedom. So obviously we welcome 
this kind of talk from Mr. Khrushchev. We welcome a peace- 
ful competition with the Communists to determine who can 
lo the most for mankind. 

Mr. Khrushchev also knows, as we do, that a competition 
s not likely to remain peaceful unless both sides understand 
the rules and are willing to have them fairly enforced by an 
impartial umpire. He has pointedly reminded the world that 
Soviet troops are not in Germany to play skittles. The free 
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peoples passionately wish that Mr. Khrushchev’s troops, as 
well as their own, could find it possible to play more skittles 
and less atomic war games. But we remind him that his 
troops could not even play skittles without rules of the game. 

If the Soviets mean this talk of peaceful competition, then 
they have nothing to fear from the impartial rules impartially 
judged which will make such peaceful competition possible. 

The Soviet leaders claim to be acutely aware of the lessons 
of history. They are constantly quoting the past to prove 
their contention that Communism is the wave of the future. 
May I call to their attention one striking conclusion that is 
found in every page of recorded history. It is this: the advance 
of civilization, the growth of culture, and the perfection of all 
the finest qualities of mankind have all been accompanied by 
respect for law and justice and by the constant growth of the 
use of law in place of force. 

The barbarian, the outlaw, the bandit are symbols of 
civilization that is either primitive or decadent. As men 
grow in wisdom, they recognize that might does not make 
right; that true liberty is freedom under law; and that the 
arrogance of power is a pitiful substitute for justice and 
equity. 

Hence once again we say to those in the Kremlin who boast 
of the superiority of their system: “Let us compete in peace, 
and let our course of action be such that the choice we offer 
uncommitted peoples is not a choice between progress and 
reaction, between high civilization and a return to barbarism, 
between the rule of law and the rule of force.” 

In a context of justice, of concern for the millions of men 
and women who yearn for peace, of a constant striving to 
bring the wealth abounding in this earth to those who today 
languish in hunger and want—in such a context, competition 
between the Communist world and the Free World would 
indeed be meaningful. Then we could say without hesitation: 
let the stronger system win, knowing that both systems would 
be moving in a direction of a world of peace, with increasing 
material prosperity serving as a foundation for a flowering 
of the human spirit. 

We could then pur aside the hatred and pene of the 
past and work for a better world. Our goal will be peace. Our 
instrument for achieving peace will be law and justice. Our 
hope will be that, under these conditions, the vast energies 
now devoted to weapons of war will instead be used to clothe, 
house, and feed the entire world. This is the only goal worthy 
of our aspirations. Competing in this way, nobody will lose, 
and mankind will gain. 


“The Challenge of Soviet Power” 


MILITARY, ECONOMIC, SUBVERSIVE 
By ALLEN W. DULLES, Director of Central Intelligence, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered to the Edison Electric Institute, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 8, 1959 


APPRECIATE this opportunity to speak to your 27th 
Annual Convention on the subject of the “Challenge of 
Soviet Power.” This topic is particularly appropriate for 
the Edison Electric Institute. Ir was Lenin who defined Com- 
munism “as the Soviet system plus electrification.” The very 
first Soviet economic plan in the early 1920s had as one of its 
principal objectives the development of a modern electric 
power system 
In effect, the Soviets propose to electrify Marxism. What 
they may in fact do is either to shock their backward 
political institution into key with their more modernized 


technical and industrial skills or electrocute the whole archaic 
Marxist political system. 

In any event, the Soviet Union has certainly sought to 
follow up Lenin's emphasis on electric power and has become 
a leader in many electronic fields. It has developed intensively 
the role of radio in its massive effort to promote its subversive 
policy on a world-wide basis. It uses electricity to jam the 
airways and to build an electronic iron curtain around the 
minds of their own people. 

In my own business of Intelligence, the various mani- 
festations of electrical power are changing the whole system 
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of information collecting in many vital fields. Electricity 
operates the radar which is on watch against sneak attack. 
It helps to make possible the ready transmission of warning 
of impending danger and as the mass of intelligence pours in 
day by day, over electric channels, it is electronic machinery 
which becomes a valued partner in helping us in its collation 
and dissemination. 
* * * 

The challenge of Soviet power presents today a triple threat: 
first, military; second, economic; and third, subversive. 

This challenge is a global one. 

As long as the principles of international Communism 
motivate the regimes in Moscow and Peiping, we must expect 
that their single purpose will be the liquidation of our form 
of free society and the emergence of a Sovietized, com- 
munized world order 

They change their techniques as circumstances dictate. 
They have never given us the slightest reason to hope that 
they are abandoning their over-all objective. 

We sometimes like to delude ourselves into thinking that 
we are faced with another nationalistic power struggle of 
which the world has seen so many. The fact is that the aims 
of the Communist international with its headquarters in 
Moscow are not nationalistic; their objectives are not limited. 
They firmly believe, and eloquently preach, that Communism 
is the system. which will eventually rule the world and each 
move they make is directed to this end. Communism, like 
electricity, seeks to be an all-pervasive and revolutionary 
force. 

To promote their objectives they have determined—cost 
what it may—to develop a military establishment and a strong 
national economy which will provide a secure home base 
from which to deploy their destructive foreign activities. 

To achieve this objective, they are devoting about twice as 
much of their gross national product to military ends as we 
do. The USSR military effort as a proportion of GNP is 
greater than that of any nation in the world. Their continuous 
diversion of economic resources to military support is without 
any parallel in peacetime history. 

We estimate that the coral value of their current annual 
military effort is roughly equivalent to our own, They ac- 
complish this with a GNP which is now less than half of our 
own. 

Here are some of the major elements which go into their 
military establishment. The Soviet Union maintains an army 
of 21 million men and the tradition of universal military 
training is being continued. The Soviet Army today has been 
fully re-equipped with a post World War II arsenal of 
guns, tanks and artillery. We have reason to believe the army 
has already been trained in the use of tactical nuclear weapons. 

They have the most modern types of aircraft for defense: 
night and day fighters, a very large medium bomber force 
and some long-range bombers. They have built less of these 
long-range bombers than we had expected several years ago, 
and have diverted a major effort to the perfection of ballistic 
missiles. 

Their submarine strength today is many times that with 
which Germany entered World War II. They have over 200 
long-range modernized submarines and a like number of less 
modern craft. They had made no boasts about nuclear powered 
submarines, and on all the evidence, we are justified in 
concluding that we are ahead of them in this field. We must 
assume, however, that they have the capability to produce 
such submarines and will probably unveil some in the near 
future, 

I would add a word on the ballistic missile situation. 

When World War II ended, the Soviet acquired much of 
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the German hardware in the missile field, V-1 and V-2, and 
with them many German technicians. From that base, over 
the past ten years, they have been continuously developing 
their missile capability, starting with short-range and inter- 
mediate-range missiles. These they have tested by the hundreds, 
and have been in production of certain models for some time 

They also foresaw that in their particular geographica! 
position, the long-range ballistic missile would become their 
best instrument in the power struggle with their great rival, 
the United States. As the size and weight of powerful nuclear 
weapons decreased, with the improvement of the art, they 
became more and more persuaded of this. Hence, they have 
concentrated on these weapons, have tested some and assert 
that they now have ICBMs in serial production. 

They hope in this way eventually to be able to hold the 
U. S. under the threat of nuclear attack by ICBMs while 
they consolidate their position in the fragile parts of the non 
Communistic world. 

Before leaving the military phase of the Soviet threat, I want 
to dispel any possible misinterpretations. First, | do mot believe 
that the Soviet now have military superiority over us; and 
second, I do not believe that they desire deliberately to provoke 
hostilities with the U. S. or the Western world at this time. 
They are well aware of our deterrent force. They probably 
believe that the risks to them even if they resorted to surprise 
attack would be unacceptable. 

Taking into account our over-all military strength and our 
strategic position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, I consider that 
our military posture is stronger and our ability to inflict 
damage is today greater, than that of the Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, we have allies. The strength, the dependability, 
and the dedication of our allies put them in a very different 
category than the unwilling and undependable allies of Mos- 
cow, even including the Chinese Communists. 

But as the Soviet military capabilities and their nuclear 
power grow, they will feel that their foreign policy can be 
somewhat more assertive. In 1956 during the Suez crisis, we 
had the first Soviet missile-rattling as a new tactic of Moscow 
diplomacy. Since then there have been the Taiwan Straits 
and Berlin crises, and today the aggressive Communist pen¢ 
tration of Iraq. Hence, we must assume that they will 
continue to probe and to test us, and they may even support 
other countries in aggression by proxy. They will put us to 
the test. 

There are two points to keep in mind as we view the 
military future. Firstly, with a much lower industrial base 
than we, they are producing a military effort which is roughly 
equivalent to our own; and secondly, they have conditioned 
their people to accept very real sacrifices and a low standard 
of living to permit the massive military buildup to continue. 
If the Soviet should decide to alter their policy so as to give 
their own people a break in the consumer field with anything 
like the share in their gross national product which we, as 
a people enjoy, the prospects of real peace in our time would 
be far greater. 

I will turn now to some of the highlights of the economic 
aspect of the Soviet challenge. 

The new confidence of Khrushchey, the shrewd and vocal 
leader of the Soviet Communist party, and incidentally head 
of government, does not rest solely on his conviction that 
he, too, possesses a military deterrent. He is convinced that 
the final victory of Communism can be achieved mainly by 
non-military means. Here the Soviet economic offensive looms 
large. 

The proceedings of the recent 21st Party Congress laid out 
what we might call the Soviet economic order of battle 

Khrushchev explained it in these words, to summarize the 
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irs of his Opening and closing remarks 
Phe nomic might of the Soviet Union is based on the 
priority growth of heavy industry: this should insure the 
Soviet victory in peaceful economic competition with 
he capt ilist countries development of the SOVICT 
nomic might w vive Communism the decisive edg« 
n rnational balance of power 
space of 30 years, the Soviet Union has grown 
vely backward position into being the second 
iz nomy in the world. While thei: 
| f lization has slowed down moderate 
ep few years, it still continues to be more rapid than 
own, During the past seven years, through 1958, Soviet 
grown at the annual rate of 9!2 per cent. This 
fhicially announced rate which is somewhat larger 
| r re struction and deflation of Soviet data 
Our own industrial growth has been at the annual rate 
( pel nt for the seven years through 1957. If one 
8, che comparison with the rate of Soviet growth 
even less favorable 
not conclude from this analysis that the secret of 
Soviet su ss lies in greater etticiency. On the contrary. In 
parison with the leading free enterprise economies of the 
West, the Communist state-controlled system is relatively 
tty } 


The secret of Soviet progress is simple. It lies in the fact 
he Kremlin leaders direct a far, higher proportion of 


| resources to national policy purposes than does the United 
States. | define national policy purposes to include, among 
r things, defense and investment in heavy industry 
With their lower living standards and much lower produc- 
n of consumer goods, they are in effect, plowing back into 
vestment a large section of their production, thirty per cent, 
we in the United States are content with 17-20 per cent 
Soviet investment im industry as planned for 1959 is about 
is U. S. investment im industry during 1957 which so 
} 


W Ss ( r Dest Veal 
Although the Soviets in recent years have been continually 
pping the production of consumer goods, their consuming 
ib! fares badly in comparison with ours. Last year, for 
xample, Soviet citizens had available tor purchase barely one 
! the total goods and services available to Americans 
Furthermore, most of the U. S. output of durable consumer 
ls is for replacement, while that of the USSR is for first 
rs. In summary, the Soviet economy is geared largely 
economic growth and for military purposes; ours ts geared 
y to increasing consumer satisfactions and building 
stand ot living 


Here are some examples while the Soviets last year were 
only one automobile for every fifty we produced, 


were turning out four machine tools to our one. 
This contrast in emphasis carries through in many other 
ls. Our capital expenditure for transportation and com 
n ; more than double the comparable soviet ex 
nditure. Yet this is largely accounted for by our massive 
way | ling program which has been running 15 to 20 


} 


USSR spe nding. whereas their annual investment 
id fixed assets substantially exceeds 


\t nen ¢ not feel much incentive in the road 

held. They have no interest in having their people 

\ nd on a massive scale. Also this would put pressure 
Kremlin to give the people more automobiles 

( mer investment, which includes stores, shopping 
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Our housing investment is roughly twice that of the Soviet 
even though living space per capita in the U. S. its already 
four times that of the USSR. 

What of the future? In Khrushchev’s words, “The Soviet 
Union intends to outstrip the United States economically 
To surpasss the level of production in the United States means 
to exceed the highest indexes of capitalism.” 

Khrushchev's ambitious seven year plan establishes the 
formidable task of increasing industrial production about 80 
per cent by 1965 

Steel production, according to the plan, is to be pushed 
lose to 100 million net tons. Cement output is set at a level 
somewhat higher than industry forecasts place United States 


production in 1965 

The energy base is to be revolutionized. Crude oil and 
natural gas will constitute more than one half of the total 
energy supply, and relatively high cost coal will be far less 
important than now. 

By 1965, the USSR plans to produce abour 480 million 
kilowatt hours of electricity. As a study comparing U. S. and 
USSR electric power production prepared by a leading indus- 
trial research group pointed out, this means that the absolute 
gap between the U. S. and USSR in the quantities of electricity 
generated will increase somewhat in our favor over the next 
seven years 

This interesting study received a considerable amount of 
deserved publicity. We agree with its conclusion. However, 
what is true abour electric power is not true across the board, 
as some commentators concluded. 

For example, compare primary energy production trends 
in the two countries. Soviet production of coal, petroleum, 
natural gas and hydroelectric power, expressed in standard 
fuel units, amounted to 45 per cent of the U. S. production in 
1958. By 1965 it will be close to 60 per cent. The absolute 
gap in primary energy has been closing since 1950. At the 
present pace, it will continue to narrow over the next seven 
years 

Similarly, the absolute gap in steel production has been 
shrinking over the past five years. The maximum gap in steel 
capacity apparently was reached in 1958. 

The comforting illusion spread by the “disciples of the 
absolute gap” should not serve as a false tranquilizer. 

At the same time, it is important not to exaggerate Soviet 
prospects in the economic race. In the propaganda surrounding 
the launching of the Seven Year Plan, Khrushchev made a num- 
ber of statements about Soviet economic power which were 
nothing more than wishful thinking. Specifically he stated that, 
after the completion of the Seven Year Plan, we will probably 
need about five more years to catch up with and outstrip the 
United States in industrial output.” “Thus,” he added, “by 
that time (1970), or perhaps even sooner, the Soviet Union 
will advance to first place in the world both in absolute volume 
of production and in per capita production.” 

First of all, to reach such improbable conclusions, the 
Kremlin leaders overstate the present comparative position. 
They claim the USSR industrial output to be 50 per cent 
of that of the U. S. Our own analyses of Soviet industrial out- 
put last year concluded that it was not more than 40 per 
cent of our own. 

Secondly, Khrushchev forecasts that our future industrial 
growth will be only two per cent a year. If this is true, the 
United States will be virtually committing economic suicide. 
This prediction I regard as unrealistic. 

A saner projection would place 1965 Soviet Industrial pro- 
duction at about 55 per cent of our own. By 1970, assuming 
the same relative rates of growth, USSR industrial output, as a 
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whole, would be about 60 per cent of that in the United 
States. 

Further, when Khrushchev promises his people the world’s 
highest standard of living by 1970, this is patently nonsense. 
It is as though the shrimp had learned to whistle, to use one 
of his colorful comments. 

These Soviet exaggerations are a standard tool of Commu- 
nist propaganda. Such propaganda, however, should not blind 
us to the sobering implications of their expected economic 
progress. 

First of all, rapid economic growth will provide the Kremlin 
leaders with additional resources with which to intensify the 
arms race. If recent trends and present Soviet policies continue, 
Soviet military spending could increase by over 50 per cent in 
the next seven years without increasing the relative burden of 
their economy. 

Secondly, some additional improvement can be made in the 
standards of living of the Russian people, even with continued 
emphasis on heavy industry and armaments. It is only since 
the death of Stalin in 1953 that serious attention has been 
given to improving living standards. The moderate slow-down 
in the headlong growth of heavy industry which then ensued 
has been caused, in large part, by the diversion of more re- 
sources to housing, to agriculture, and to consumer goods. 

Living standards, based on present Soviet plans, are expected 
to increase about one-third over the next seven years. This 
level, if achieved, will still be far below that which our own 
citizens are now enjoying, bur it will look good to people 
who for long have been compelled to accept very low standards. 

Finally, the Soviet Seven Year Pian, even if not fully 
achieved, will provide the wherewithall to push the expansion 
of trade and aid with the uncommitted and underdeveloped 
nations of the Free World. By 1965 Soviet output of some 
basic raw materials and some industrial products will be ap- 
proaching, and in a few cases exceeding, that of the United 
States. Most prominently, these products will be the kind that 
are needed for industrialization in the less developed countries. 

The outcome of this contest—the Communist challenge in 
underdeveloped areas—is crucial to the survival of the Free 
World. 

This is an unprecedented epoch of change. Within little 
more than ten years, over three quarters of a billion people, in 
twenty-one nations, have become independent of colonial 
rule. In all of these newly emergent countries, there is intense 
nationalism coupled with the determination to achieve a better 
way of life which they believe industrialization will bring 
them. 

The leaders of world Communism are alert to the oppor- 
tunity which this great transformation provides them. They 
realize che future of Communism can be insured only by ex- 
pansion, and that the best hope of such expansion lies in Asia 
and Africa. While they are attempting to focus all our concern 
on Berlin, they are moving into Iraq with arms, economic aid, 
and subversion, and giving added attention to Africa. 

The Communist bloc trade and aid programs in undeveloped 
countries moved into high gear during 1958. The equivalent 
of over one billion dollars in new credits was extended to 
underdeveloped countries by the bloc in this year. In the four 
year period ending 1958 the total of grants and credits totalled 
2.5 billions, of which 1.6 came from the USSR and the balance 
from the satellites and China. Three-fifths of the total delivered 
to date has been in the form of arms to the U.A.R.—Egypt and 
Syria—Yemen, Iraq, Afghanistan and Indonesia. These same 
countries, plus India, Argentina, Ceylon, Burma and Cambodia, 
have received the bulk of the economic aid. 

Over 4,000 bloc technicians have been sent to assist the 
development of nations in the Free World. About 70 per 
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cent of these technicians are engaged in economic activities. 
Others are reorganizing local military establishments and 
teaching bloc military doctrine to indigenous personnel. 

The bloc also has a well developed program for training 
students from underdeveloped countries. About 3,200 students, 
technicians, and military specialists have now received such 
training behind the Iron Curtain. 

While these figures are still well below the total of our own 
aid, loan and training programs, this massive economic and 
military aid program is concentrated in a few critical countries 
and of course these figures do not include Soviet aid and trade 
with the East European satellites and Communist China 

India, which has received over 325 million of bloc grants 
and credits, is a primary recipient. The Soviet economic show 
place here is the Bhilai steel mill, being built by the Russians 
The U.A.R. over the past four years received over 900 million 
dollars in aid and credits. This investment today does not 
seem quite as profitable to the Soviet as it did last year. 

Iraq provides a prime example of the opportunistic nature 
of the bloc’s aid program. 

Prior to the coup d'etat on July 14th last year, Iraq's eco 
nomic involvement with Communist nations has been neg- 
ligible. In the past few months, the USSR has provided over 
$250 million in military and economic development credits 
The Iraq Development Board has dropped its two Western 
advisors. Western technicians are also being dismissed and 
contracts with many Western firms cancelled. Increasingly, 
Moscow is pressuring the Iraq government to accept depend- 
ence on Communist support and the number of fellow travel 
lers in high government posts is growing. 

The Soviet policy of economic penetration fits like a glove 
into their world-wide campaign of subversion, which is th« 
third main element of the triple Soviet challenge: military, 
economic and subversive. 

International Communism has not changed its operating 
procedure since the days of the Comintern and Cominform 
The Communist Party of the USSR, of which Khrushchev is 
the leader, is the spearhead of the movement. It has a world 
wide mission, formulated by Lenin and Stalin and now pro 
moted by Khrushchev but with more subtle techniques than 
those of Stalin. This mission continues to be the subversion 
of the entire free world, starting of course with those coun- 
tries which are most vulnerable. 

Its arsenal of attack is based, first of all, on the Communist 
parties of the Soviet Union and Communist China. These in 
turn direct the hard core Communist organizations which 
exist in practically every country in the world. Every Com- 
munist party maintains its secret connections with Moscow, 
or in case of certain of the Communist parties in the Far East, 
with Peiping. 

These parties also have an entirely overt association with the 
International Communist movement. At the 2]st Meeting of 
the Soviet Party Congress, there were present representatives 
of some 60 Communist parties throughout the world, includ 
ing two representatives of the U. S. Communist Party. The 
single theme of these Communist leaders was their confidence 
in the eventual world-wide triumph of the Communist move 
ment. 

From time to time Moscow has made agreements such as 
the Litvinov Pact, in 1933, not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other countries. On the strength of this we resumed 
relations with the Soviet. They are eager to conclude like 
agreements of “friendship and non-aggression,” with all coun- 
tries of the world. These are not worth the paper they are 
written on. During World War II, Moscow abolished the inter- 
national Comintern to propitiate the United States, its then 
wartime ally. Irs functions have, however, been carried on con- 








nuousiy under other forms 

In addition to its world-wide penetration through Commun- 
ist party Organizations, the Communists in Moscow and Peip- 
ng have set up a whole series of front organizations to pene- 
trate all segments of life in the free countries of the world 
These include the World Federation of Trade Unions, which 
claim some 90 million members throughout the world. Inter- 
national Organizations of youth and students Stage great 
testivals at frequent intervals. This summer they are to meet 
in Vienna. This is the first time they have darec’ meet outside 
of the Iron Curtain 

They have the Women’s International Democratic Federa- 
rion, the World Federation of Teachers Unions, the Interna- 
ional Association of Democratic Lawyers; Communist jour- 
nalists and medical organizations. Then cutting across pro- 
fessional and social lines, and designed to appeal to intellec- 

ils, the Communists have created the World Peace Council 
which maintains so-called peace committees on 47 countries, 
vaining adherents by trading on the magic word of “peace.” 

To back up this massive apparatus, the Soviet has the 
largest number of trained agents for espionage. and secret 


political action than any country has ever essembled. In Mos- 
cow, Prague and Peiping and other Communist centers, they 
ire training agents recruited from scores of other countries to 
vo Out as missionaries of Communism into the troubled areas 
of the world. Much of the Middle East and Southeast Asia, 
ind particularly Black Africa, are high on their target list 
[hey do not neglect this hemisphere as recent disclosures of 


Communist plotting in Mexico show us. Their basic purpose 


Dp 
Is to destroy all existing systems of free and democratic 
government and disrupt the economic and political organiza- 
tions on which these are based. Behind their Iron Curtain they 
ruthlessly suppress all attempts to achieve more freedom- 
witness Hungary and now Tibet 

The task of destruction is always easier than that of con- 
struction. The Communist world, in dealing with the former 
lonial areas and the newly emerging nations of the world, 
has appealing slogans to export and vulnerable economic con- 
litions to exploit. The fragile parliamentary systems of new 
ind emerging countries are fertile ground for these agitators 

Also under the heading of subversion we must not over- 


look the fact that the Communist leaders have sought to ad- 
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vance their cause by local wars by proxy—Korea, Vietnam, 
Malaya are typical examples. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize again the pressing need 
for a clearer understanding of the real purpose of the Sino- 
Soviet program. There is no evidence that the present leaders 
of the Communist world have the slightest idea of abandoning 
their goal, or of changing the general tactics of achieving 
them. 

Those who feel we can buy peace by compromise with 
Khrushchev are sadly deluded. Each concession we give him 
merely strengthens his position and prestige and the ability 
of the Soviet regime to continue its domination of the Russian 
people whose friendship we seek. 

Our defense lies not in compromise but in understanding 
and firmness; in a strong and ready deterrent military power, 
in the marshalling of our economic assets with those of the 
other free countries of the world to meet their methods of 
economic penetration, and finally in the unmasking of their 
subversive techniques. 

The over-all power of the free world is still vastly superior 
ro that under the control of the leaders of international Com- 
munism. If they succeed and we fail, it will only be because 
of our complacency and because they have devoted a far 
greater share of their power, skill and resources to our de- 
struction than we have been willing to dedicate to our own 
preservation. 

They are not supermen. Recently they have made a series 
of blunders which have done what words could not do to 
help us unmask their true intentions. These very days Com- 
munist actions in Iraq and Tibet have particularly aroused 
Moslems and Buddhists against International Communism. 
The institution of the so-called “Communes” system on the 
China Mainland has shocked the free world and even the 
Soviet leaders apologetically refuse to endorse it. 

Despite the problem surrounding the Berlin issue, Western 
Europe is stronger than it ever has been since World War IL. 
Much of Free Asia and the Middle East is becoming alerted 
to the true significance of Communism. 

The outcome of the struggle against international Commun- 
ism depends in great measure upon the steadfastness of the 
United States and its willingness to accept sacrifices in meet- 
ing its responsibility to help maintain freedom in the world. 


Will Democracy Survive In The Far East 


DEMOCRACY WILL ONLY GROW IN FAVORABLE CIRCUMSTANCES 
By DR. GEORGE K. C. YEH, Chinese Ambassador to the United States 


Delivered before the American Whig-Cliosophic Society of Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, March 4, 1959 


R. CHAIRMAN, members of the American Whig- 
Cliosophic Society, ladies and gentlemen: The term 
democracy is perhaps more difficult to define than 

to describe in terms of what it is not. Often we condemn 


some act or conduct or a state of affairs as being undemocratic 
is if ic had failed to conform to some objective standard, but 
when we are asked to state precisely the reasons why we 
think so. we are at a loss as to what are the essential attributes 


OF democracy 

For our purpose this evening and without unnecessarily 
nvolving ourselves in polemics, I should like to recall a short 
from Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War. The passage 


ISSAC 


reads 
We are called a democracy, for the administration 


in the hands of the many and nor of the few. But 


while the law secures equal justice to all alike in their 
private disputes, the claim of excellence is also recog- 
nized: and when a Citizen is in any way distinguished, 
he is preferred to the public service, not as a matter of 
privilege, but as the reward of merit. Neither is poverty 
a bar, but a man may benefit his country whatever be 
the obscurity of his condition. There is no exclusiveness 
in our public life, and in our private intercourse we are 
not suspicious of one another, nor angry with our neigh- 
bor if he does what he likes; we do not put on sour looks 
at him which, though harmless, are not pleasant. While 
we are thus unconstrained in our private intercourse, a 
spirit of reverence pervades our public acts; we are 
prevented from doing wrong by respect for authority 
and for the laws, having an especial regard to those 
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which are ordained for the protection of the injured as 
well as to those unwritten laws which bring upon the 
transgressor of them the reprobation of the general 
sentiment. 

Although this description of democracy, derived obviously 
from the Greek city states, makes no mention of such demo- 
cratic institutions as we know exist today in the West, it is 
useful in that it brings out the essential characteristics of a 
democracy as against those of a totalitarian state, be it Fascist 
or Communist. It aspires to a standard of equality, justice, 
tolerance and economic well-being yet unattained by any 
country. It portrays in practical terms a state where the quality 
of excellence and personal dignity are preserved while the 
principles of popular government prevail. It is a democracy at 
once rich and varied. 

It is apparent that the early Greek concept that the state 
should be controlled by the people, each sharing equally in 
privileges, duties and responsibilities and each participating in 
person in the government as in the early city states of ancient 
Greece, cannot be accepted in modern practice as a criterion 
of democracy. We are now all accustomed to accept the modern 
practice of vesting authority or control in the elective officers 
as representatives of the people, who may, in turn, be upheld 
or removed by them. In other words, certain democratic in- 
stitutions have grown up in the West in the last 200 years or 
so, which have become the working symbols of democracy 
The institutions are, of course, still based on the concept that 
the just powers of the government are derived from the 
consent of the governed. You are all aware what these in- 
stitutions are. You are also aware, I am sure, that most of these 
institutions grow out of certain practices and customs in a 
particular national environment, and that these practices and 
customs may and do vary from one country to another. It is 
therefore wise, when we speak of democracy, that we should 
recognize certain institutions of one country as being the 
components of one type of democracy. In other words, a 
constitutional monarchy does not necessarily make a country 
less democratic than one based on the presidential system. 
What is important, however, is the spirit of democracy. That is 
the reason why I have chosen the passage from Thucydides 
as a measuring stick. 

When we ask ourselves whether democracy will survive in 
the Far East, we would be in danger of confusing our own 
thoughts if we meant whether certain American or British 
institutions existed in the Far East. Democratic institutions 
cannot be bought over the counter, or transplanted from one 
country to another. They grow out of historical contexts and 
can only survive within the political and social environment 
in which they had originated. What in substance we ask our- 
selves is whether the essential spirit of democracy, which has 
found acceptance and concrete expression in Far Eastern 
countries, will survive in the face of the grave challenge posed 
by international Communism. 

While it is true that no popular elective system was found 
in any Asian country before the introduction of democracy 
from the West in modern times, certain democratic concepts 
had long existed in most Asian countries. For instance, Con- 
fucius himself was never an exponent of the divine right of 
kings in the sense that the king can do no wrong. The role 
of the “Son of Heaven” was for centuries that of the repository 
of the will and trust of the people. His great disciples, 
Mencius and Hsuntzu, developed a democratic theory at about 
the same time as Aristotle. According to Mencius, “the sov- 
ereignty of the king depends upon the will of the people. When 
the king wins the hearts of the people, he wins the empire; 
when he loses them, he loses the empire.” For in the order of 
things conceived by Mencius, “the people rank first, next is 
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the State, and the king comes last.” Hsuntzu was no less elo 
quent in defending the sovereign right of the people. He 
said: “The prince is the boat; the common people are the 


water. The water can support the boat or cause it to capsize. 


In 1662, shortly before the fall of the Ming Dynasty 
another brilliant Chinese scholar, Huang Tsung-hsi, published 
his Treatise on Political Science (Ming-i Tai-fang Lu), which 
is probably the most systematic political treatise in the Chinese 
language, and certainly the most persuasive philosophy of 
democracy in Chinese history. The treatise contains discourses 
on the origin of rulership, the origin of ministership, the 
origin of public and administrative law, premiership, educa- 
tion, civil service, the provinces and principalities, the land 
system, the military system, the financial system, etc. In dis 
cussing the origin of rulership, Huang said: “The peopl 
are the hosts and the ruler is the guest. The hosts always live 
in the house, but the guest may be invited to stay or asked to 
leave.” Similarly, in discussing the origin of ministership, 
he maintained that the ministership is not created by the ruler 
nor for the ruler. When a man becomes a state minister, h¢ 
serves not the ruler but the people, not the royal house but 
millions of humble families. 

The concept that the function of the king or his govern 
ment is to attend to the welfare and needs of the people 
was never challenged in China at any time in its long history 
What was lacking was, and this I think can also be said ot 
the other Asian countries, the concept that the ruler or the 
the government derives his or its authority from the consent 
of the governed. Another feature of democracy which was not 
found in China before the Republic was the system of popular 
elections. There had, however, always existed certain legiti 
mate channels of appeal and redressing grievances from dynasty 
to dynasty. A system of impeachment also existed for cen 
turies whereby high government officials could be publicly 
charged with “knowingly misguiding the state into disaster’ 
and offenses of maladministration. 

Special mention should be made of China's old civil service 
examination system. By the third century China had perfected 
and put into Operation an examination system which has 
practically continued, with some variations in form and 
content, to this day in Taiwan. It is easily the oldest civil 
service examination institution in the world. It is based on 
the concept that irrespective of origin, all citizens are entitled 
to equal opportunity in holding public office, by virtue of their 
individual scholastic attainments. This system was made. pos- 
sible by the fact that formal feudalism in China practically 
ceased to exist after the first century. Since then, the only basis 
of civil service has been the examination system. If we study 
the biography of any great Chinese scholar or statesman, we 
invariably find that his family originates from the land. From 
the farm to the court and eventually back to the farm can be 
said to be a traditional cycle for the intelligentsia in Chinese 
history. Ir can be said that the continuity of Chinese culture 
has depended to a large measure on the existence of this 
democratic institution. The concept that only the educated 
and learned are fit to hold public office is perhaps nor totally 
without its justification. 

When the monarchy was overthrown in 1911 by the Revolu 
tion led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Kuomintang, or 
the People’s Party, the old examination and impeachment 
systems were preserved with slight modification. These are 
the two demtocratic institutions which have contributed much 
to the continuity and strength of Chinese civilization. 

During the last century, the impact of Western civilization 
on Asian culture has provided the main impetus for the intro 
duction of Western democratic institutions. There was. sub 
stantial achievement in this direction in practically all the 
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Asian countries until the Chinese mainland fell into Com- 
sands. In short, a definitely favorable climate for the 
wth of the essential spirit of democracy existed until 
Communism became a challenge to the security of Asia as a 

whole and to the Far East in particular 
Che urgent practical question that poses itself to all Asians 
ow they can best survive in the face of Communism. How 
sstully they can pursue the course of democracy also 
pends largely on whether they can successfully resist external 
Communist aggression or internal Communist infiltration. To 


iny form of Communist aggression it is necessary for 
m to have military and economic assistance from the West 


Burt it is equally important for them to have a central authority 
ipable of enforcing and maintaining the required degree 
of law and order. It is here that we hit the core of the question. 


Let me briefly refer to certain conditions which are common 
nd indigenous to practically all the Asian countries. First, 


ll the countries in East Asia, with the possible exception of 
Japan, are economically and industrially under-developed. 
Second, since the end of World War II most of these countries 


ave been exposed to the continuous threat of Communist 
invasion. Third, there is increasing Communist infiltration in 
ll Asian countries, including Japan. Fourth, all these countries 
would not be capable of self-defense today against Communist 
tacks if United States military aid were withdrawn 
Such being the conditions in the Asian countries, it stands 
reason that their urgent and primary task is to be kept 
ree from ( OmmuNIsSt dk mination, for once a country is CONn- 
red by Communism, its chances of pursuing democracy 
become nil, while under a strong central authority either in 
he form of a strong-man rule or under an oligarchy, it would 
be easier for the country to adopt gradually democratic in- 
tions once the Communist threat is removed. From this 
point of view the question whether democracy will survive in 
Asia becomes closely related to the question whether Asia 
n be kept from falling into the Communist orbit. Or one 
may put the question in another context, that is, how much 
Western democracy is feasible for an Asian country while it 
gather all its strength to resist Communist aggression 
ind maintain the required measure of internal security and 


S§ tO 


stabiliry 
In a broad sense, every question that arises in the conduct 
ff government is either one of ends or one of means, and 
errors may be committed by the authority either by adopting 
wrong ends or by choosing the wrong means to secure 
those ends. If the end is to preserve the country from Com- 
munist domination which will certainly deprive its people of 
heir coral freedom, then all the means which are used to 
chieve that end must not be subjected to an extraneous 


' 


riterion. In other words, so long as the means used to achieve 
this end is not in itself communistic, it would be unreasonable 

condemn an Asian government for adopting measures which 
ire primarily calculated to maintain its own survival in the 
ce of Communist aggression. In stressing the prior need of 
resisting Communism, I know thar I may be accused of 
lefending dictatorship or an authoritarian regime. Norching, in 


tact, can be farther from my intentions. What I am trying to 
lrive home is that when a country is being menaced by Com- 
munist attack or by Communist infiltration from within, it 1s 


vital that certain measures be adopted to sustain its authority 
In the process of strengthening such authority it may be 

sed of using measures which are undemocratic. It is always 
langerous to judge the events of another country in turmoil 
ndergoing violent changes by the application of the 
established practices of democracy, which have come to exist 
mnly atrer many years of the enjoyment of peace and prosperity. 
Democracy is something which will only grow in favorable 
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circumstances. It is based on the assumption that more than 
half of the people are right more than half of the time. This 
is clearly impossible when a house is on fire or when a country 
is undergoing a revolution, for in such circumstances greater 
vigilance must be paid to all possible tactics of enemy in- 
filtration. 

We cannot speak of democracy without directing our 
thoughts to justice. It is essentially man’s capacity for justice 
that makes democracy feasible. But let us not forget that it is 
also man’s inclination to injustice that makes democracy 
necessary. When a coumtry is under the stress and strain of a 
Communist invasion, it is forced by its instinct of survival 
to regard any disturbance which may lend itself to Communist 
infiltration as a security risk. It is thus forced to adopt measures 
which may appear for the moment high-handed or unjust. 
What criterion are we to adopt in such cases? It is my personal 
view that in all such cases, the government is justified even 
to adopt the Communist technique in the treatment of Com- 
munists, but it should under no circumstances treat its people 
as if they were all Communists. The point is that no punish- 
ment ts unjust to those whose aim it is to overthrow your 
government. 

Social democracy is also closely related to the economic 
status Of a people. We must recognize the fact that a low 
standard of living makes it almost impossible for any country 
to give substantial expression to certain democratic institu- 
tions. The same can be said of countries in which wealth is 
concentrated in the hands of a few. Here we have a situation 
in which, even in the absence of Communism, democracy will 
not take root. Democracy is only possible when the masses 
have attained a general level of well-being and education 
which enables the individual to be aware of his dignity and 
his political entity. It is only when the average individual 
is fed, clothed and made aware of his obligations as a citizen 
that he can begin to take an interest in the government. Only 
thus will the participation of all in the government be made 
possible without the evil of demagoguery. One of the common- 
est dangers of democracy is the activity of demagogues. It 
is, in fact, one of democracy’s natural and dangerous tendencies. 
This common evil can only be prevented when there is a 
general level of economic well-being and when the public 
is informed of the true facts of his national problems. 

One of the important assumptions of democracy is 
that the people know best what they want and are able to 
express what they want. This is, in fact, the essence of free 
and popular government and the only justification for vesting 
power in the people. Assuming the end to be right, who is 
best qualified to seek the means for its accomplishment? To 
do so would need in many cases considerable factual knowl 
edge, a skill in interpreting it, and a power of forecasting 
measures, all of which are not always attainable by the masses. 
It is therefore to be assumed that frequent mistakes derived 
from bad judgment can in the end be rectified by the better 
informed elements who should be in control of the govern- 
ment. In an artistocratic or a monarchical government there 
is often a traditional residue of intelligence and wisdom 
found in the ruling class who serves as a corrective to popular 
mistakes. But in a democracy such safeguards are provided 
by popular education and by the attainment of a general 
level of education and information among the masses. This 
is by nature a slow, gradual process and during this process 
of growth there are likely to be shifting emphases resulting 
from priority of concern and struggles for individual leader- 
ship. But I would like to stress once again the importance of 
any country in Asia to withstand the onslaught of Communism 
as a pre-requisite to the pursuit of democratic institutions. 
No country can, in fact, effectively resist Communism without 
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having to educate its people gradually to the profound need 
of democracy in the long run. In other words, there would 
always be room, even when a country is subjected to the 
emergency of security regulations against Communism, for 
the spirit of democracy to prevail. In Taiwan today, while 
our main concern is to organize psychological and military 
resistance to Communist aggression, we are still able to uphold 
certain democratic practices, such as the maintenance of the 
free press, the holding of local elections, open legislative 
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debates, etc. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have given you this very cursory 
treatment of democracy from the standpoint that there is 
urgent and practical need of resisting and fighting Communism 
without, however, losing sight of the basic concepts of 
democracy. I shall welcome any questions you may like to 
raise regarding the theme of my brief talk and concerning 
my country. 

I thank you 


THE NEED FOR NEW EMPHASIS ON ITS NATURE AND CLAIMS 
By the MOST REVEREND JOHN J. WRIGHT, D.D., Bishop of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Delivered before the Press Club of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, March 30, 1959 


N A SOCIETY divided as ours so often is—divided 
horizontally by lines of class, creed, and color within 
national communities, divided vertically by lines of race, 

nationality and conflicting interests in the world community— 
the press and the pulpit share a kindred duty of helping form 
an enlightened public opinion that will ultimately favor the 
forces which reconcile and unite divided mankind. 

On every press and every pulpit, whatever its legitimate, 
conscientious, and necessary partisan commitments, the needs 
of the hour impose a sense of responsibility toward the 
promotion of those values which unite men and groups. An 
example of the way that good men are pitted against one 
another at the moment, and of the most likely way out of the 
resultant tragic divisiveness in the community, will perhaps 
illustrate the task I suggest that press and pulpit share. 

One of the most basic questions in all social philosophy is 
this: Does society exist for each one of us, or does each one 
of us exist for society? Which, if either, of two goods provides 
the criterion of right or wrong, of morality and legality: the 
good which the individual needs and seeks for himself, or the 
good which the state requires and seeks for itself? 

It is largely by their answers to these questions that many 
in our generation aline themselves to the left or to the right 
on the social, economic, and political questions which agitate 
our times. Moral and legal philosophies at the moment tend 
to polarize around one or the other of seemingly contrary 
and sometimes conflicting goods: the good of the individual 
and the good of the collectivity. Those who are preoccupied 
with the primacy of individual good tend to take their stand 
or find themselves accounted with the parties of the right in 
our era of state socialism. Those who opt for the collective 
good, and consequently give place of primacy to the rights of 
the state, turn up in our day in the ranks of the left. 

Unfortunately the social philosophies to the left and those 
to the right have polarized at their extremes, with a consequent 
antagonism, bitter in its sharpness, between those in both 
camps who might normally be reasonable moderates. This 
antagonism is reflected in the spirit of suspicion with which 
men approach one another who disagree, however slightly, on 
social legislation. It is reflected also in the intemperate name- 
calling by which men of conservative instinct or judgment 
find themselves dismissed as Fascists or reactionaries, while 
those of more liberal impulse or adventurous vision find 
themselves decried as revolutionaries or anarchists. 

Hence, it comes to pass, to the very great hurt, I repeat, of 
all concerned, that upright men find themselves unable to 
meet with one another on questions of either public or personal 


good, while they appear compelled to associate with evil 
companions almost fatally acquitted in the pursuit of good 
individual good in the case of the political conservative, the 
collective good in the case of the social liberal. Conscientious 
citizens find themselves discredited because they sought to 
liberalize where a broader, more generous mood in social 
legislation was clearly necessary, or to conserve where a morc 
cautious or critical spirit was the manifest need of the hour 
And so, high-minded, so-called liberals are too often associated 
in popular opinion, if not always in fact, with actual of 
potential traitors; while great-hearted conservatives are fre 
quently distressed to find themselves tarred with the same stick 
as bigots, misanthropes, and the hard-of-heart generally 

What to do? How find a formula which can reconcile goods 
which are apparently in conflict, a formula under which we 
can rally to the service of America and of civilization the 
spiritual energies and intellectual resources which are now 
dissipated by polarized divisions disastrous alike to personal 
interest and to collective well-being 

What to do? The time-tested philosophy of Christendom 
blending the hope of Hebrew prophecy, the wisdom of green 
speculation, the sanity of Roman law, and the charity of 
Christian revelation, had a phrase which provides the saving 
word. That philosophy spoke of a third good, a good wider 
than that of the individual and more warm than that of the 
collectivity; a good with richly personal elements, yet truly 
public in its nature. That third good, conciliating and unifying 
is more humane than the mere good of the State; it is mor 
generous than the mere good of the mere individual. It is, to re 
peat, both personal and public, though not merely individual on 
the one hand nor merely political on the other. It is what 
the scholastic philosophers of Christendom and the Founding 
Fathers of America called the common good. Perhaps it ts 
time to seek a reaffirmation of its nature and its claims. 

What is this common good devotion to which would rally 
in collaborative effort generous conservatives and thoughtful 
liberals? It may be briefly and summarily identified as the 
cultural, economic, political, and spiritual heritage which 
is shared by the group, as opposed to the heritage particular 
to any individuals within the group. It is difficult to analyz 
the elements of this heritage, impossible to do so in a halt 
hour. But every now and again someone speaks out above 
the general din of dissident individual voices and utters 
ideals common to us all, words expressive of our heritage of 
common good. When such a one so speaks, his individual 
characteristics fade out completely; his words sum up a good 
that all deeply cherish; only the utterance is his alone, that 
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nd perhaps the beauty of the particular words by which he 
gives expression to the common thought 
For example, Abraham Lincoln was a Republican; he lived 
a specific period of American history; he presents strongly 


ndividualistic traits; he was a partisan of the northern cause 
n the War Between the States; it is difficult sometimes to 
ppreciat millions of sincere Americans profoundly 
lisliked some of his ideas, deplored many of his policies, 
rusted him personally. But when he spoke at the second 
naugural and at Gettysburg he spoke for us all; for all 
Americans, tor citizens in every epoch, every political 
irty, every part of the country. There is no American who 
loes not sense that the very stuff of our national common 
od—all its elements, its spiritual fiber, and its political pat- 
ern are woven into the things that Lincoln said at Gettysburg. 
Woodrow Wilson was a Democrat. He, too, lived in a 
particular period of our national history and a specific phase 
of our emergence into the international community. He had 


marked individual traits, many of which his friends found 
amiable, others of which his critics found distasteful. Whole 
areas of his political philosophy were unacceptable to millions 
of his fellow citizens, and some of his policies provoked 
the resentment of many. Yet in his public pronouncements 
he frequently transcended the inevitable limitations of him- 
self, his times, and his political context. There is no One in 
this land who does not feel the tug of a common chord which 
runs through the hearts of us all when he reads the magnani- 
mous phrasing of Wilson's declaration of war against the Ger 
man Government and not the German people; or the exalted 
address to the Military Academy at West Point in which 
Wilson summarized so many of the elements of our common 
good and linked them, as the common good must always be 
linked, to the benign purposes of God and to the secrets of 
God's providence. Do you remember his words? 
‘America came into existence for a particular reason. 
When you look about upon these beautiful hills and up 
this stately stream, and then let your imagination run over 
the whole body of this great country from which you 
youngsters arte drawn, far and wide, you remember 
that while it had aboriginal inhabitants, while there were 
people living here, there was no civilization which 
we displaced. It was as if in the providence of God 
a continent had been kept unused and waiting for a 
peaceful people who loved liberty and the rights of 
men more than they loved anything else, to come and 
set up an unselfish commonwealth. It is a very extraor- 
dinary thing. You are so familiar with American * * * 
history that it does not seem strange to you, but it ts 
a very strange history, nonetheless. There is none like 
it in the whole annals of mankind—of men gathering 
out of every civilized nation in the world on an unused 
continent and building up a polity exactly to suit 
themselves, not under: the domination of any ruling 
lynasty or of ‘the ambitions of any royal family; doing 
what they pleased with their own life on a free space 
of land which God had made rich with every resource 
which was necessary for the civilization they meant to 
build upon it.” 
the common good is all the heritage from the past and 
ill the hope for the future which good men share under God 
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Common to many, it is therefore public; perfective of the 
individual, it remains somehow personal. It calls the individual 
ir of himself to share things with the general community, 
but it puts the resources of the general community at the 
service of the things closest to the personality of the in- 
lividual. That is what Cicero meant when he defined the 


mmon good, the res publica. in terms of a nation’s altars 
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and hearts, of the spiritual and domestic values which center 
about these and which serve personality: in aris et focts est 
res publica. 

It was out of this concept of the common good that our 
forefathers derived their notion of the great object of the 
state’s existence. Hence, their fine old phrase “the common 
weal,” a phrase perpetuated in the name by which they 
designated their civil communities, not by the cold, collective 
name so dear to the sotalitarian, “the state,” nor with any 
name of special interest or partisan emphasis as “the duchy” 
or “the realm,” but “the commonwealth” as in “the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania.” 

It is the concept behind warm words like “mutual” in the 
preambles of so many State constitutions, and in other phrases 
so frequent in the texts of our basic laws, as that which 
provides “that all shall be governed by certain laws for the 
common good.” 

It is the good which is preserved and promoted by the 
nurse who braves individual infection in order to serve the 
common good; by the scientist who forfeits individual con- 
venience in order to increase that good; by the parent who 
foregoes individual advantage in order to rear future citizens 
to enhance that good; by the saint who renounces individual 
pleasure in order to sanctify the common good; by the soldier 
who disciplines individual preference in order to defend the 
common good; by the party or regime or even the National 
State which abdicates particular claims or prerogatives in 
order to conciliate those who share a common good. 

It is the good which King St. Louis of France loved when 
he subordinated both the instincts of self and the claims of 
his state to a higher common good shared with others. 
Perhaps you remember the incident; one thinks of it with 
wistful admiration as he reads the daily news. His counselors 
unanimously rebuked St. Louis for excessive generosity in 
giving to the English King land which the French had 
regained from British conquest. King St. Louis did not 
concede the English claims and he could easily have vindicated 
his own by force, bur still he freely yielded the land. He said: 
“My lords, the land that I give him I give not because I am 
under obligation either to him or to his heirs, but so that 
there may be mutual love between my children and his. And 
it seems to me that I am making good use of what I give him, 
since it makes us join hands in common love who were at 
odds.” 

It is the good which another Catholic saint meant when he 
lamented those frozen words “mine” and “thine’—frigida 
ista verba meum et tuum—and rejoiced on the warm word 
‘nostra”: the things that are ours. 

The common good: it is the mutual bond of all who love 
the good, the true, and the beautiful; who seek good things, 
not evil; who seek the private good of persons and the col- 
lective good of the state, but the good of both in and under 
and through the supreme good, which is God. It is the good 
which God gives us all in order to keep us together, as 
opposed to the good that He gives us each to keep to our- 
selves. It is the good before, on due occasion, both individual 
and state are obliged to bow: the common good. 

Out of a reaffirmation of the reality and claims of the 
common good there would come many results greatly to be 
desired. A quickened appreciation of the common good 
would turn the tide against the wreckless setting of class 
against class, the irresponsible incitement of group against 
group. It would coordinate anew the interests and the efforts 
of labor plus management, tradesmen plus _ intellectuals, 
statesmen plus generals, as against the present so frequent 
pitting of good men against the other good men in the 
conflicts of labor versus management, intellectuals versus 
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tradesmen, statesmen versus generals within the same nation 
and presumably seeking the same common good. 

Such an appreciation of the common good which unites, 
as against—or, rather, as above—all particular or factional 
or partisan goods which divide would make possible the vital 
center for which certain political philosophers are pleading; 
a vital center which can exist only when honorable moderates 
of right and left prefer working with each other in behalf 
of the common good to working with extremists of their 
Own respective camps, extremists who seek only the par- 
ticular good after which their side aspires. Thus, the present 
polarized condition of society would be eased and social 
conservatives, anxious to preserve the heritage out of the past, 
would have a common ground on which to meet and work 
with social liberals anxious to enlarge the hope of the future. 
The common good includes, in the phrase of Scripture, 
“nova et vetera”: the old heritage beloved by conservatives 
and the new hopes cherished by liberals. 

A clearer concept of the reality and the ciaims of the 
common good will hasten general acceptance of plans for a 
better international order, an order which will conserve the 
values of the established nations, but be enriched by other, 
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perhaps more basic and more humane supranational values, as 
little by little the peoples of the divided nations come to 
appreciate how much, how very much of our heritage out of 
the past and our hope for the future are shared within other 
nations by millions who seek the true common good of 
mankind. 

Finally, a new emphasis on the nature of the common good 
will reorient the minds of men toward other goods, higher 
goods which transcend mere private advantage or even 
temporal common weal. The longer men meditate the nature 
and the notion of the common good, the more surely wil! 
they come to understand that there is no true good so secular 
so of the earth and earthly, but what it comes from God and 
has been hallowed by His Christ so that, by its consecrated 
use, it can be a means to heaven. There is no common good, 
no truly human heritage or valid hope of any poeple which 
lies outside God's providence and which is not bound up 
with His purposes. There is no valid good which ts not some- 
how predestined, however natural it be in itself, to find its 
place in the supernatural order which God has revealed and 
through which all things created are finally brought back to 
Him. 


Some Observations On Fiscal 
“Conservatism” 


BUSINESS AND LABOR UNDERMINING THEIR OWN FUTURE 
By JAMES P. WARBURG, New York City, lecturer and author of “The West in Crisis 


Delivered to the Third Annual Northeastern Regional Conference of the Society for Advancement of Management, Boston 
Massachusetts, March 20, 1959 


T IS A HEALTHY SIGN that there is much discussion 
of our government's fiscal policy. Our domestic house- 
keeping affects far more than our internal economic 

health. It affects our nation’s security and the future of many 
peoples and nations, besides our own. 

Whatever thoughts I can bring to this urgently needed dis- 
cussion will be influenced by the long-held belief that foreign 
policy and domestic policy are each to a large extent con- 
ditioned by the other. In 1944, my first study of how this 
country might best contribute to the firm establishment of 
lasting peace in the then emerging postwar world embraced an 
inquiry as to how well fitted we were, here at home—political- 
ly, economically and psychologically—to make such a contribu- 
tion. The title of that book was: “Foreign Policy Begis at 
Home.” 

Today one might reverse that title and say that our domestic 
policy, especially our fiscal policy, begins abroad. More than 
half of our government's expenditure arises from the unhappy 
state of affairs in the world beyond our borders. It is unlikely 
that we should now be concerned with our fiscal problem, if 
we had been able to fight World War II for a clearly envisaged 
political objective beyond mere victory and if we had refrained 
from dismantling our great military power until we had 
achieved a satisfactory peace settlement. To say this is not to 
imply that it would have been a simple matter to establish a 
just and lasting peace in a world which was not only in 
revolutionary ferment but which contained a hostile force 
determined to exploit revolutionary change in accordance 
With its Own sinister purposes. Given this situation, it is a 
matter of opinion whether we might have dealt with it more 
wisely. I happen to think we might, but that is water over the 





dam. The point I wish to make is that our fiscal problem is 
the product of the failure to establish peace and that its ulti- 
mate solution is essentially a matter of foreign policy. 

Pending the achievement of that solution, our fiscal dilemma 
consists of finding a way to stretch our available resources to 
cover both the normal needs of a rapidly growing population 
and the abnormal needs of national security arising from the 
absence of peace. 

Let me preface my observations concerning this dilemma 
by attempting to puncture two widely held beliefs which 
seem to me dangerous delusions. 

One such belief is that we have a strong and healthy 
economy. 

We have, it is true, just about everything a nation needs 
to Maintain a strong and healthy economy. We have a wid 
and beautiful land containing a uniquely diversified wealth of 
natural resources. Compared to most other nations, we have 
a healthy, literate and happy population. We have a highly 
developed technology and an exceptionally skilled labor force 
In addition, we used to have tremendous energy and a spirit 
of enterprise and adventure, to make up for the wisdom and 
restraint which we sometimes lacked. 

In recent years, however, we have become somewhat fat 
lazy and timid. We have become more concerned with keeping 
what we have than with developing our potential. Our 
economy is not a healthy economy because it is based upon 
a constant over-stimulation of the acquisitive glands, upon 
a wasteful cult of premature obsolescence and, above all, upon 
a tacitly assumed continuation of the cold war 

If a disarmament agreement were to be reached, let us say 
next Monday, our economy would go into a tailspin on 
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lay, because we have not prepared and are not preparing 
peace. If peace were to “break out’ suddenly, the United 
States would find itself paralyzed by a major depression before 
we could even complete plans for dealing with this “emer- 
[his state of affairs is as dangerous as it is unnecessary 
lt 1s dangerous because it creates an atmosphere in which more 
! more people ncerely long tor peace acquire a vested 
rest in not making peace. Ir is unnecessary becaus: is | 
I show presently it is quite possible tO plan and 
into pilot-plant operation the machinery of production 
peace even whil we are compelled tO devote much of 
productis pacity to preparation for war 
Che second widely held belief, which I consider a dangerous 
lelusion, is the notion that our economy has been growing at 
islactory fa 
[he truth ts that for the past six years our economy has not 


en growing. It has been standing still, if not actually going 


backward. We are badly misled by statistics which show that 
h year except in a temporary recession our gross national 
product is higher than in the preceding period. The truth is 
it fron ) to 1957, before the latest recession set in. 


ur economy was growing at the annual rate of about 2! 


while the growth-rate required merely to keep pace with the 
ncreasing labor-force and the technological displacement of 
bor was about 4! per annum. In the preceding period, 
from 1947 to 1953, this minimum growth-rate was exceeded, 
partly d the stimulus of the Korean War. Burt then, in 
le SK lled boom years of balanced budgets under the 


Eisenhower administration, our economy stopped growing, 
falling behind the increase of population and the availability 
t working force. As a result, the United States, during a period 
of apparent prosperity, suffered an enormous short-fall of 

id wasted a fantastic number of man-years of 


tr | f 
production al 


mpioy me nt 


Chis is a serious matter not only because the challenge 


posed by the rapidly growing economies of Soviet Russia and 


Communist China makes economic strength and growth a 
tter of life and death. Even if we faced no external chal 
nge, the failure of our economy to keep pace with the needs 
f a growing population and to utilize the productive power 


if our labor force would entail the most serious consequences 


Why do you suppose that we still have something like 
100,000 unemployed, when the recession is presumably over? 


W 1) do you SUPPpOSC that we had a recession? 


| suggest that the reasons why our economy ts neither strong 
or healthily growing are to be found in three major areas 
n public attitudes; in the collusive greed of Big Business and 
Big Labor; and in government policy 

By public actitudes I mean chiefly the contrasting attitudes 
f the American people toward private and public expendi- 

re. The American family budget is chronically stretched to 
1¢ limit, if noc actually unbalanced by expenditure in excess 
of income. Our so-called prosperity depends, as Professor 
John Kenneth Galbraith has aptly put it, upon people buying 
nnecessary things in order to create or maintain necessary 
bs. Ir depends upon people buying things which they do 
wor need. things which they would not want if they were not 
pressured into wanting them, and which very often they 
nnor afford. Our prosperity depends upon consumer ac- 
iescence in being propagandized into throwing things away 
exchanging them for a later and allegedly superior model 


ny betore they have lost what usefulness they possessed. In 
word, our “prosperity” depends upon an artificial over- 
timulation of consumer demand, an over-expansion of con- 


er credit and a willing compliance on the part of the con 
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sumer with the pressures of advertising and social status 
competition, 

Yet the same American who cheerfully mortgages his future 
earning-power to buy what he cannot presently afford—the 
same American who chronically indulges in personal deficit 
financing—this same American, as a tax-payer, is grimly close- 
fisted. When it comes to public expenditure for schools, hos- 
pitals, roads, slum clearance or river development, Americans 
are not only mesmerized by the fetish of a balanced budget but 
wholly misinformed and misled as to their nation’s capabili- 
ties of expansion and development within the limits of a 
balanced budget. The ordinary citizen is led to believe that, 
because our government is spending 40 to 50 billion dollars a 
year on abnormal and mostly unproductive defense require- 
ments, it cannot afford even the most necessary productive ex- 
penditure without either irresponsibly increasing the national 
debt or imposing additional taxes. 

This is arrant nonsense. Wisely planned public expenditure 
combined with proper incentives to private investment would 
result only in a /arger budget—not in an unbalanced budget. 
The growth resulting from the right kind of public expenditure 
would produce increased revenues from current rates of taxa- 
tion and could even result in a reduction of those rates. 

A national budget chronically balanced at too low a level can 
he as destructive as an unbalanced budget. 

Whereas the public attitude toward private spending is 
nurtured by business, the public attitude toward government 
spending has been fostered by a political leadership ana- 
chronistically unaware of its responsibilities and more attuned 
to business profits than to the interests of the people as a 
whole. 

The kind of fiscal “conservatism” which has governed public 
policy in recent years does not conserve the nation’s strength. 
It jeopardizes the nation’s security. It permits the nation’s 
assets to waste away, its soil to be eroded and washed into the 
sea, its natural resources to remain undeveloped or to be de 
veloped for more private gain than for public good, its human 
resources to remain unused and its children’s future to be ir 
reparably impaired. This is not conservatism. It is irresponsible 
waste, dictated by self-interest pressure groups and sanctified 
by the bookkeeping ritual of a bygone age. 

Fear of inflation provides the rationalization for this disas- 
trous pseudo-conversatism. I yield to no one in my fear of in- 
flation. I saw inflation happen in Germany and in other coun- 
tries. | warned against it in this country in 1933-1934, when 
I feared that loose fiscal and monetary policies might undermine 
the success of the New Deal. I am profoundly convinced that 
inflation is perhaps the greatest enemy of democracy and of a 
free society. 

But I am also profoundly convinced that to fight inflation 
successfully one must recognize that there are various and 
quite different types of this economic disease, and that one 
must know which type of the disease threatens in order to 





stave it off. 

First: There is the classical destruction of the purchasing 
power of money by a government which debases the currency 
by use of the printing press to cover expenditures in excess of 
revenues. This is what happened in Germany after World 
War I. 

Second: There is the type of inflation brought on by an 
over-expansion of credit. This may be caused by government 
policy or by private banking policy or it may be caused by a 
combination of both, as it was in this country in the years 
preceding the crash of 1929. 

Third: There is the kind of price inflation caused by a 
chronic excess of demand over available supply of goods— 
‘too many people running after too few articles"—as was the 
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case in the years immediately following World War IL. 

Fourth: At a time when goods are actually not in short 
supply, an inflationary price rise may be brought about by 
mass panic buying caused by fear of future shortage. This 
happened in 1950 after the outbreak of war in Korea. 

Fifth and last: There is the curious phenomenon of 
sustained rise in the price of commodities during a period 
when there is no marked expansion in the volume of money 
or credit, no shortage of goods, and a contraction rather than 
an expansion of business activity. This has been called a cost- 
push, as opposed to a demand-pull inflation, because the price 
rise is thought to be caused by increased costs of production. 

To say that the rise in the cost of living which has taken 
place in the United States during the current business reces- 
sion is caused by increased costs of production does not answer 
the question: “Why should costs increase in a period of busi- 
ness contraction? 

Yet this is the key question which must be answered if we 
are to understand and fight whatever it is that, year after year, 
has been diminishing the purchasing power of the dollars we 
earn Or save. 

Most Americans appear to be convinced that organized 
labor's constant demand for higher wages is chiefly responsible 
for the rising costs of manufacture and, hence, for constantly 
increasing prices to the consumer. 

I submit that this is only partially true. 

It is true that labor leadership has in all too many cases 
demanded, and in quite a few cases obtained wage increases 
which were not justified by proportionately increased produc- 
tivity. To that extent, wage increases have increased the cost 
of production. In my judgment, some of our labor leaders 
have been seriously at fault in failing to take into account that 
workers and their families are consumers and that, as such, 
they defeat themselves when they contribute to a rise in the 
cost of living. By contrast, the restraint exercised by German 
labor leadership has not only contributed to the “economic 
miracle” of German recovery but has resulted in a rise in 
real wages which far exceeds that achieved by American labor. 

In my judgment, however, it is not only labor but business, 
and especially Big Business, that is to blame for the kind of 
cost-push inflation we have recently experienced. 

Let me tell you why. 

The chief reason for “inflation in the midst of a recession” 
—the phenomenon which has puzzled so many _ business 
analysts—is that prices in the United States are no longer de- 
termined primarily by demand and supply but to a large extent 
by the collusive practices of Big Business and Big Labor. The 
price rise during the first part of the current recession was a 
manipulated price rise—not a natural phenomenon. 

Let us take the steel industry as an example. 

The report of the Senate Subcommittee on Anti-trust Legis- 
lation and Monopoly stated that, while the wage increase 
granted to steel workers in July 1957 added between $2.50 
and $3.00 to the cost of producing a ton of steel, the steel 
companies immediately added $6.00 to the selling price of a 
ton of steel. This was in spite of the fact that a drop in the 
price of steel scrap, an important element in steel-making. 
had—according to the Subcommittee—probably more than 
offset the cost of the wage increase. 

The fact that steel prices have been raised consistently far 
above increased costs of production is clearly shown by four 
figures published by the Senate Subcommittee. These show the 
net profit (after taxes) per ton of steel shipped by the United 
States Steel Corporation from 1954 through 1957. Here they 
are: 
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The highest profit per ton was in a depression year. The 
only possible explanation is that prices were raised higher than 
warranted by increased costs. 

In a competitive industry such price manipulation would bx 
impossible. It is possible in the steel industry because when 
one company raises its price to the consumer the others im 
mediately follow suit. 

The Senate Subcommittee found that similar conditions exist 
in the automobile industry, the oil industry and others which 
it examined. 

There are three possible cures for this evil: 

It is theoretically possible to enact and enforce stronger anu 
trust and anti-monopoly legislation. To my mind, this course 
runs counter to an inevitable drift toward ever larger units of 
production. 

It is possible for the government to step in with price regu 
lation and control. This seems to me undesirable for obvious 
reasons, but it may become inescapable unless the third course 
is adopted. 

The third course is for Big Business and Big Labor to ettect 
the cure themselves. What does this mean? 

Ir means that American business and labor leadership must 
recognize that, by their present practices, they are pricing the 
consumer out of the market and thus undermining their own 
future. Both labor and business must see more clearly that a 
restrictive, producer-oriented economy cannot in the long 
run sustain a rising standard of living. The consumer ts not 
exactly the goose which lays the golden eggs, but the con 
sumer's willingness and ability to buy and eat the eggs is 
what makes them golden. 

American business leadership must, I think, re-learn what 11 
once knew and appears to have forgotten: namely, that it ts 
more profitable to make more and better goods for more 
people at low prices and a small unit margin of profit than 
to squeeze the maximum margin of profit out of each unit 
sale. The first Henry Ford demonstrated the soundness of this 
axiom. Pittsburgh and Detroit have reversed the theory of 
mass production which gave the American economy Its greates 
impetus. 

Beyond this, if the American economy is to attain a healthy 
rate of growth, it must become oriented not only to the needs 
of the American consumer, for his needs are no longer sufh 
ciently great to sustain the tremendous productive capacity 
of this nation; the American economy must gear itself to the 
needs of the world consumer. 

This means more than just exporting a surplus of the articles 
and foodstuffs manufactured and grown to satisfy the wants of 
the American people. It means growing foodstuffs specifically 
needed in certain food-deficit areas, like India. It means deliber 
ately making tools, machinery and articles of consumption 
adapted to the requirements of peoples in other lands. It means 
a public policy of more generous and more understanding aid 
to the economic development of the peoples now belatedly 
emerging into the 20th century, both through the use of public 
funds and through public incentive to private investment. It 
is this sort of thing which I had in mind when I said that 
we must plan and get into pilot-plant operation the machinery 
by which we shall ultimately convert the whole of our pro 
ductive capacity to the work of peace. 

The adoption of this sort of program cannot be achieved 
under political leadership which is motivated primarily by fear 
—fear of communism abroad and fear of inflation here at 
home. 

We cannot achieve either a sound posture of defense or a 
strong, healthily growing economy—and we need both to 





‘ mmunist Chalenge—so iong as we operate within 
onfines of a national budget scrupulously balanced at the 


We cannot successfully fight inflation if we do not recognize 


what kind of inflation threatens us nor what causes it to 
reaten 
We cannot buy a sound economy at the price of inadequate 
irity. Nor can we buy military strength at the expense of 
vercrowded schools and hospitals, delinquency-breeding slums 


id men walking the streets in search of work 
In a perilous time like the present, we must think not of 
} o 
what we can afford but of what we need, and then set about 


) 
ii 


ling ways to aftord it 
We need courage, not caution 


We need imagination as to the future, not nostalgia tor the 
past 

We need, above all, to recapture that spirit of adventure and 
t identification with all peoples everywhere seeking change 
for the better, which once made America great, long before it 
id become rich and powerful 

| have been harsh in criticizing our leadership, but ous 
cadership will not materially change until we change. Our 
leadership accurately reflects the somnambulistic euphoria, the 
irresponsibility and the complacency of us as citizens 

This is not a matter of partisan politics. Senator Byrd of 
Virginia, the leading Democratic expert in fiscal matters, is 
no wiser that former Secretary of the Treas Humphrey 
whose fiscal philosophy has dominate«: the Ei wer admin- 


stration. So long as there are votes to be g by supporting 
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public parsimony and private extravagance, we shall have 
leaders who cater to both. So long as American citizens would 
rather lower taxes than raise the level of the education of their 
children, nothing will be done by politicians to remedy the 
glaring inadequacies of our schools. And so long as we, the 
people, prefer soothing bedtime stories to the truth, we shall 
be fed soothing bedtime stories. 

We may or may not be in great military jeopardy because 
of our budget policy. I am in no position to judge the adequacy 
of our defense. But I do not hesitate to say, that, apart from 
military danger, our fiscal policy is losing us the cold war in 
the decisive arena of economic competition. 

This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the urgent 
need for revitalization of our foreign policy and for a new and 
more constructive approach to the establishment of peace. Yet 
| cannot conclude without re-emphasizing that the ultimate 
answer to our fiscal problem lies in the realm of diplomacy. 

We cannot go on indefinitely with an arms race which year 
by year makes greater demands upon our resources and which, 
unless halted soon, is more than likely to end in the ultimate 
insanity of a nuclear war. 

Meanwhile, in our fiscal policy, we must make the best of 
a bad job. 

What I have said about the penny-wisdom and the pound- 
foolishness of our present fiscal policy would in my opinion 
hold true even if we were living in a world at peace. 

In a world perilously poised at the brink of a war which may 
well extinguish human life upon this planet, our present fiscal 
policy is nothing less than an invitation to disaster. 


THE ECONOMIC FORCES THAT CONTROL OUR DESTINY 
By JOHN V. CLYNE, Chairman, MacMillan & Bloedel Limited 


ID rered at ti 


e annual meeting of the Building and Construction Industries Exchange of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., 


Canada, February 27, 1959 


HEN WALTER DOUGLAS invited—or rather 
ordered—me to speak to you tonight I accepted with 
almost undue haste. Walter Douglas is my old regi 
mental Sergeant-Major. and out of sheer force of habit I still 
come to attention even when I am talking to him over the 
elephone. However, he kindly asked me to speak on a subject 
f my own choosing, and this was so tempting a prospect that 

| could not resist the invitation 
Ordinarily, one is assumed to have a specialty and one is 
sually asked to speak on a subject related to that specialty 
But I have observed that some of the best speeches to which | 
ive ever listened were made by men who didn’t know what 
ey were talking about. This encourages me to think that | 
might very well talk to you tonight about the construction 
ndustry, about which I know virtually nothing. I know so 
ittle about ic that I might even be persuaded to put some 

noney into it 

All chat I know for certain about your building industry 
that it appears to be a sure and safe way of becoming 
vealthy by putting things up for people's approval. Compare 
this to the forest industry in which we cut down trees to 
everybody's disapproval. In the construction industry you can 
walk down the street and talk co your customer. In our business 
e customer lives in Coventry, Capetown or Melbourne, and 
nfortunately for us, he seems to live within easy walking 
listance of countless of our competitors. You build a building 


and put some philodendron in the planting area and you are 
done with it. We log a tree crop, clean up the slash, burn the 
waste, send out crews of men to plant new seedlings, then 
spend three quarters of a century protecting trees for our great 
grandchildren and their descendants to harvest—provided our 
children and grandchildren don’t burn them down in the 
meantime. 

You erect a great many buildings, warehouses, saw mills 
and pulp mills for the forest industries. You make a deal with 
your employees and send the bill to us. We in the forest in- 
dustry try to keep up with the Jones’ who are in the construc- 
tion business by paying high wages, but we haven't yet dis- 
covered where to send the bill. Our customer overseas tells us 
that he is not interested. He says that what we do about wages 
is our business. All he wants is our lumber at a price equal 
ro, or less than, what the Russians, the Finns, the Swedes 
or the Norwegians, are asking for theirs. So we are trying to 
live up to the Jones’ in British Columbia, and sell down to 
the price level set by Khrushchev, Mikoyan & Co. half a world 
away—and it’s a tough business. 

Seriously, my only reason for presuming to think I can, 
with some profit to you, ask for your attention for a little while 
tonight, is because no other group in British Columbia is 
more likely to appreciate the urgency and significance of what 
I have to say than this audience of builders. 

I know very well how strenuous are these competitive times 
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in your business. And I know that your industry, which is a 
service industry, is highly vulnerable to the effects of any 
severe reduction in the income of the natural resource indus- 
tries of the Province. 

Your industry and the forest industry are particularly allied 
since you use our products extensively, and we depend on you 
to build for us when new projects and expansions become 
necessary. If the forest industry suffers an economic set back, 
your industry is bound to do likewise. 

And we are both very much in the same boat in the troubled 
sea of labour-managementr relations. We give much of our 
waking hours to the very real worry that we shall be priced 
out of work, and that many of our workmen will be negotiated 
and priced into the ranks of the unemployed. 


STORM WARNINGS FORECAST UNEMPLOYMENT 

Incidentally, is it not strange that the present unemployment 
situation should come as a shock to some of our people? Ever 
since the end of the war, industrial leaders in Canada have 
been warning, with almost tiresome repetition, that wage 
demands which out-run increased productivity will add up— 
not to prosperity—but to unemployment. 

Now that we have a certain degree of unemployment with 
us, surely those who a few years ago were urging rapid increases 
in wages to produce more and greater prosperity must have 
some doubts now about the economic soundness of their pre- 
mises. It is not business nor government who is to blame for 
the present unemployment, but those who have given labour 
bad and unsound economic advice. Yet they continue to urge 
upon business and government such measures which will only 
perpetuate the economic error and further increase the ranks 
of the unemployed, who are the helpless but inevitable vic- 
tims of unsound labour policy. 

I certainly do not say that all labour policy is unsound, or 
that all labour leaders give bad economic advice. We have, of 
course, had many instances of wise and statesmanlike labour 
policies and leadership. But I do say that policies which render 
local industries uncompetitive, which prevent capital from 
entering the Province to develop our resources, and which 
cause men to be thrown out of work, are unquestionably bad. 

Take for instance the case of the: whaling industry which 
has ceased to exist in British Columbia. In spite of a decrease 
in the selling price of whale oil, the local industry offered the 
men the same wages as they received last year, which were 
refused. The Company cannot carry on its operations at a loss 
and last week it closed its whaling business. Some two hundred 
men have lost their jobs. I think it is a safe rule of thumb 
that when one man loses employment, another three are 
similarly affected, and this at a time when we need employ- 
ment in British Columbia. I should imagine that the loss of 
cheap whale meat will have a serious effect upon the mink 
farmers in this Province. There is little point in our govern- 
ment maintaining a department to encourage trade and in- 
dustry in this Province if industry is going to be throttled by 
unwise labour leadership. 


LABOUR AND MANAGEMENT SHARE PROBLEMS 

Of course, labour is entitled to share in the increasing 
wealth of any industry which is prospering, but it is foolish to 
think that wage earners must receive an annual increase in 
businesses which are having serious financial difficulties. It 
is foolish to think that the share to which labour is entitled 
is inexhaustible. There is nothing to be gained by striking for 
higher wages in an industry which is losing money, or which is 
being rendered uncompetitive in the world markets by reason 
of rising costs. It is true that managements which are always 
prepared to give something at each wage negotiation, whether 
or not they or their customers can afford it, can for a time 
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enjoy industrial peace. But it may very well turn out to be the 
peace of death. It is all very well for people who know nothing 
about the economics of the situation to urge that management 
must always “meet labour halfway.” But it is no benefit eithe: 
to management or labour if meeting labour halfway means 
meeting labour halfway to industrial ruin. It is far more sen 
sible for management and labour to face the economic facts 
and to realize that the greatest single problem which faces 
both of them—their joint problem—is not how to avoid 
strikes, but how to maintain markets and to keep our people 
employed. 

Perhaps we have all become too closely involved in labour 
management problems in British Columbia to see the wider 
problem approaching—a new industrial revolution which is 
more significant and far-reaching than anything that has hap 
pened since the beginning of what we call the Industrial 
Revolution of the 19th century. 

Millions of people in the world—chiefly those dwelling 
behind the Iron and Bamkv. curtains—are getting the tools 
of modern manufacturing for the first time. Hitherto they 
have been individuals whose output has been measurable in 
terms of a few cents a day. They have relied on the strength 
of their arms, their backs and their legs. They have had so 
minute a quantity of motive power that they could not hope 
to produce a net surplus beyond their own minimum aggregat« 
requirements, much less achieve a high material standard of 
living for the average person. 

Now that is changing dramatically and explosively. It is 
of the most vital and urgent concern to us that the explosion 
does not wreck our laboriously built Western standard of 
security and culture. 

History has told us, time and again, that no civilization 
can claim any guarantee against being replaced by a more in 
dustrious, effective, enterprising and vigorous rival. History 
has also told us that it is impossible to seek protection from 
such a rival by isolation. We, in North America—enjoying 
the world’s highest standard of living—for which, incidentally, 
we have worked hard—and which should arouse no guilt 
complex in us—cannot hope to isolate ourselves from the 
rest of the world either physically or commercially 

China, the world’s oldest and at the time the most enlight 
ened and urbane civilization, went behind a wall of her own 
making when the initiative of the surrounding uncivilized but 
vigorous peoples became repugnant to her. The Chinese at 
tempted to seal themselves off, not by tariffs, bur by equally 
restrictive measures, in order to safeguard their own highly 
treasured living standards and cultures from foreign influence 
When the vigorous and turbulent people outside the Great 
Wall became sufficiently strong and numerous, the wall af 
forded no protection, and was breached forever 


CAN WE HIDE BEHIND A GREAT WALL? 

When the world’s teeming millions become possessed of 
tools and the mechanical power to drive them, we may b« 
tempted to go behind our own Great Wall. We may try to 
adjust tariffs and similar measures in order to live unto our 
selves, but such barriers are sure to be as ineffectual as they 
always have been in the past. The world, with its rapidly 
accelerating modes of communication and transportation, has 
passed unreturnably beyond the days when isolation was 
thought to be feasible. John Donne's observation that “No 
man is an island, entire of itself” is equally true of nations. 

The record is there for us to read—labour and management 
alike—that, into the trade channels of this industrialized 
world, peoples, who could formerly barely provide for their 
own subsistence, are going to throw vast quantities of surplus 
products 
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CAN WE MEET AND BEAT THE RUSSIANS/ 
We must not delude ourselves into thinking that Russia 
{ China, in competing for the markets of the world, will 
pay any attention to our wage rates, our hours of work, our 
ial structures and our living standards. In fact Russia has 
id clearly and plainly that she will meet and beat us, not 
essarily by force of arms, but by undermining our economic 
strength. China says less, but perhaps works even harder at the 


w industrial revolution. By her pricing policies she is forcing 
Japanese goods out of Asian markets, which are. vital to 
Japan. Her population which is rising each year at the rate 
f 20 million—that is each year more than the whole popula- 
on of Canada—is being energetically taught the use of manu- 
facturing tools and equipment. Both China and Russia will un- 
loubtedly need vast quantities of manufactured goods for 


their own people. But, regardless of their domestic needs, 


they will export and must export in order to obtain foreign 
xchange for essential purchases, and China, like Russia, may 
well decide to use exports as a cold war weapon. 
lf we, in North America, were to call a halt right now to 
wage-price inflation we would have trouble enough in 
reconciling, in world markets, our standards of prices to 
hose of the new industrial competitors whose living standards 
re far below those of our own. The difficulty of accepting 
hese new suppliers into the community of world trade, 
without the severest kind of dislocation in our high-priced 
onomy, is one of the most serious problems confronting 
mployers and employees in North America. As I have said, 
we cannot solve the problem by going behind a new Chinese 
Wall of our own making. When the new claimants to a 
greater place in world trade propose to use their exports as 


weapons of political warfare, the problem becomes even more 


Over a long and turbulent period, we may fairly presum< 

ic the markets of the world will absorb the products of the 
new suppliers, and in the future there may emerge an cra 
f tremendous abundance ( provided that the problem of over- 
population is solved). The intervening period of turbulence 


lrade. like water, seeks and eventually finds its own level 


is likely to be highly stimulating and exciting to those who 
ave been living on a low standard, bur it is likely to be 
ighly disturbing to the peoples of the world who have geared 
heir economies to high wages, high prices and a high con- 
ming standard of easy living 
But this is by no means the only area of potential market- 
ny trouble. Certain nations of Western Europe, as you know, 
re in the course of devising a customs and trading union in 
r to make themselves more self-sufficient and a more in- 
J in world trade. Certainly this development is 
gical and will in the long run be beneficial, but let us have 
illusions about this fact-—the common market will not be 
perating on our wage and cost basis and is likely to make 
r trading problems in Western Europe more difficult and 
mplex. Similarly, it is true that we are gradually and in- 
tably pricing ourselves out of the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth markets. In fact, to be quite blunt about it, we 


without any decision of the Canadian Parliament thar this 
wuld be our policy—we are pricing ourselves out of the 


Commonwealth partnership into the position of an economic 


lependency of the one country that has a higher living stand 
1 chan ours, the United States 
lf that is what we want to do, well and good. If that is 
appening—as I think it is—withour consideration, then we 
should pause to assess the full significance of what we are 
ing, otherwise we may find ourselves the victims of a mis- 
iken notion that we, an export nation, can successfully adopt 


e€ economic patterns of a rich, highly populous and self- 
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* sufficient country with a very different economy to ours. 


HALTING INFLATION THE FIRST STEP 

Do our labour leaders see this fact as clearly as they should? 
Do they wish to drive us into becoming an economic and, 
eventually, a political dependency of the United States? Or is 
wage parity with the United States an end in itself for which 
all other considerations should be abandoned? 

It is essential that we should see these problems clearly, 
and that we should be constantly thinking about them in the 
endeavour to find reasonable solutions. To meet the threat of 
economic warfare by the Communist countries, the first, 
simplest and most economical thing to do would be to stop 
inflating our economies in the West. By this, I don’t mean 
that we should start thinking about planting rice paddies in 
the Fraser Delta, or assume pessimistically that for us the 
good life is finished. Nothing of the sort. 

We can, however, get rid of the nonsensical notion that we 
can create abundance by the wage and price and debt inflation 
that has reduced the value of a 1909 dollar in so many respects 
to about 10 or 15 cents today. 

If you think that hasn't happened, consider the fact that 50 
years ago in Vancouver you could buy or build a six room 
house for less than $1,200. It costs you around $15,000 today. 
And property taxes were about a tenth of what they are now. 
There was no income tax at all. 

Food, clothing, restaurant meals, furniture—all the things 
that went to make up a standard of living—were low in price. 
When motor cars came along they sold for a time—or at least 
Fords did—for less than $350 in the United States and under 
$500 in Canada 

[ wonder just how much we have gained by assuming that 
we were better off by using more dollars to buy and sell 
things? The more abundant life certainly wasn’t produced by 
inflationary processes, but by invention, manufacture, and dis- 
tribution of more and more things which we needed for the 
material enrichment of our lives. Perhaps it was inevitable 
that human nature would force us to accept the fiction of being 
richer through wage and price inflation. We felt richer by 
handling more money, and, because more things were being 
produced, we could delude ourselves into thinking that this 
inflation was what was raising our standard of living. 

Well, now, whether we like it or not, a vastly deflationary 
force is obviously going to be introduced into world trade. 





CANADA SURVIVES ON EXPORT TRADE 

The United States, whose economy is only about 8 to 10 
per cent involved in exports, is a far more self-contained 
country than Canada. Its thoughtful economists and indus- 
trialists are immensely disturbed by the near prospect of the 
cold war contest for foreign trade. How much more, then, 
should Canada, whose economy is involved in exports to the 
extent of 30 to 35 per cent, be concerned with what lies 
ahead. And as for our province of British Columbia, few 
places in the world have a greater dependence on export 
sales in relation to total volume of business done. Our de- 
pendence is nearly double the Canadian average. 

Under these circumstances let’s have an end to the redicu- 
lous story that worried management, trying to hold markets, 
trying to maintain employment, is conspiring to wreck and 
destroy the machinery of organized labour in British Columbia. 
It simply isn’t true, and it does the long-term security of or- 
ganized labour nothing but harm to clutter up the atmosphere 
with such charges. 

Now, in this situation, all of us in British Columbia are in 
the same boat—employees, employers, professional people, 
union leaders, professional managers working in behalf of the 
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many thousands of shareholders who own our principal indus 
tries, merchants and even farmers and fishermen. The only 
people, I should say, who have a fundamentally different in- 
terest are the small group of dedicated Communists whos« 
loyalties and leadership are more closely identified with 
Moscow than with Canada. 

One can have no confidence in the ends for which they 
work and, unhappily, some of them are highly placed to affect 
labour unions’ policies in Canada. 

Presuming, as we must, that there is basic community of in- 
terest amongst nearly every segment of society in British 
Columbia—that we all are deeply concerned with the economy 
of this Province of which many of us are native sons and to 
which we have given our lives and our loyalties, regardless of 
our place of origin—how are we going to increase under- 
standing and come to sounder, less prejudiced conclusions? 


THE REAL PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 


So many of our difficulties are due to the failure of man- 
agement and labour to understand each other's problems. We 
get so angry with each other, and so bitter, that often the real 
issue is overlooked. I sometimes feel that we are not speaking 
the same language. Talking about misunderstandings, I am re- 
minded of an incident which occurred to a friend of mine who 
was staying in Montreal recently. He was staying at a French- 
Canadian hotel. He used an electric razor, and as he was un- 
certain he telephoned the desk clerk to ask if there was A.C 
or D.C. current in the hotel. The desk clerk said, “One minute, 
Monsieur, I will find out.” He telephoned back a few minutes 
later and said, “Monsieur, I am sorry, neither Monsieur A. C. 
or Monsieur D. C. Current is registered in this hotel.’ 

When I addressed a general meeting of the Vancouver 
Board of Trade just about a year ago, I made certain observa- 
tions. I said, in part, at that ume: 

“It is clearly in the interests of employers and labour 
that we both should set our minds to the development 
of some legislative machinery to prevent disastrous losses 
to both sides in an industrial dispute in this Province 
The answer may lie in the use of skilled mediators such 
as are employed in the United States. It may lie in im- 
proved Boards of Conciliation. It may lie in reference to 
Boards of Arbitration composed of experts. It may lie 
in the creation of labour Courts. Whatever the answer 
may be, I suggest that it is of vital importance to every- 
one in this Province that we find some civilized way of 
settling our labour disputes. It is essential that manage- 
ment and labour alike bend every effort to assist govern- 
ment to devise methods tending to avoid strikes which 
in every instance involve both sides—as well as the com- 
munity—in a disastrous loss. If we continue to drift, we 
will find ourselves well along on the path to economic 
suicide.” 

Those remarks. as I have indicated, were made some twelve 
months ago 

It has been encouraging to find recently that others have 
been thinking and talking in a like vein, and that the idea of 
an industrial economic council is being seriously considered. 

For instance, His Worship, Mayor Alsbury, is quoted as 
having said an industrial economic council to advise both 
labour and management was essential to better industrial re- 
lations in British Columbia 

Again, the Honourable Lyle Wicks has indicated in the 
House that the Government is thinking of establishing some 
form of Industrial Council, and apparently there is a possi- 
bility that on a Government level something of value will 
develop to bring a meeting of minds in this all-important field 
of industrial relations. 
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B.C. Must Live WITHIN ITs LIMITs 

Surely it must be obvious now that, unless we are bent on 
economic self-destruction in British Columbia, we must dis 
cover what we can afford to do, and what we can’t afford, and 
then try to live within these limits 

By this, | mean to emphasize the point that labour can't 
afford, management can't afford, government cant afford, and 
our British Columbia society in general can't afford more ot 
the senseless kind of struggle that occurred last year in British 
Columbia. We had, as one visitor reminded us, just about th 
world’s worst record of industrial strife at a time when em 
ployment was insecure due to economic conditions. The result 
was, we have since suffered in reduced income, in lost produc 
tion, and in unnecessary aggravation of unemployment so much 
that we should never again, in memory of those who experi 
enced this folly, make the same mistake. Bur, sad to say, we 
hear some leaders of labour not only lamenting unemploy 
ment and calling upon government and industry to do som« 
thing about it, but at the self-same time giving notice that as 
one of the remedies for unemployment, organized labour will 
demand more than ever in wages, shorter hours of work, and 
cost-raising fringe benefits of all kinds. 

Earlier this week I read in the newspapers a speech by the 
President of the Ontario Federation of Labour in which he 
advocated one full year’s vacation with pay to workmen wh« 
had been employed for seven years. It is difficult to believe 
that such a statement was ever made by a responsible labou: 
leader, but if the newspaper report is true, it illustrates the 
point that I am trying to make. If we continue to load our 
elves with unproductive costs, how can we ever hope to com 
pete with the industrious and hard-working peoples ot 
Europe and Asia? How can we ever hope to maintain our place 
in our ever-dwindling export markets, let alone hope to recover 
those which we have lost? For the good of labour, and every 
one else in this country, it is high time that we started dealing 
in realities, not economic fiction 


ECONOMIC DAYDREAMS OBSCURE THE FACTS 


; 


It is not only certain leaders of labour who are guilty of 
this folly. Several weeks ago a Provincial Liberal candsdate 
advocated in a radio address a scheme of three and one halt 
months’ holiday each year with pay. Without any increase in 


productivity, he contemplates with equanimity the cost of In 


creasing working and supervisory statts by 30 to 40 per cent 
How does he think that these costs are going to be paid? In 
the long run it must be the consumer who pays. The Libera 
candidate may think that he can force the increased cost down 
the throat of the consumer in British Columbia, but he cannot 
do so to the overseas consumer who simply will not buy. | 
wonder what the hard-working farmer in the Fraser Vall 
thinks about three and one half months’ holiday with pay 

It simply is not true, and no amount of impassioned rhetor: 
can make it true, that we in this Province can go our own way 
economically regardless of the rest of the world. And yer thi 
is what we are trying to do if we accept the thesis that the 
way to make ourselves more prosperous in this Province 1 
simply to ask for more and more money for the things we di 
and for the things we have to sell, and at the same time di 
less work 

More than seventy-five per cent of what we produce fror 
the woods of this Province we must sell outside of Britist 
Columbia. If that means anything, it means that we are nor 
the sole arbiters of our commercial fate. If we want to sel 
our lumber in the United Kingdom, we must compete with t 
Russians and others. We would drop to a very low standard of 
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living indeed, if we had to live on the twenty-five per cent 


our production which we can sell on the home market 
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But that is exactly what some people say we should risk 
loing. They import ideas of dubious value from Detroit, where 
hey are manufactured as a sort of weird by-product of the 
sutomobile industry. Let's all make ourselves more prosperous 
the easy way, they say, simply by paying ourselves more and 
more. This pleasant system may work in the United States, but 
t certainly will not work here 

There is no possible chance that our overseas customers will 
participate in this economic sleight-of-hand. They themselves 
lon't believe that they can get rich by playing parlour games 
They have seen money juggled and they have come out of the 
experience with a conviction that a higher standard of living 
omes fron rd work, not from wishful thinking. 


HON. GORDON SLOAN B.C.’S TRUSTED FRIEND 

But, you may say, we in this room all know these things 
» be crue; what can we do abour them? 

| am prepared to make one suggestion. Doubtless many of 
you who are sitting here have other ideas which would be 
qually or even more eftective 
| believe that we must evolve some trustworthy medium of 
mmunication and interpretation between management and 
1 high degree of confidence 


nd respect because it ts known to be utterly fair and honest 


in What it Says 

May | illustrate my point by saying, as we all know, that to 

unique degree the late Honourable Gordon Sloan was often 
just such a medium in British Columbia. His fairness and his 

idgment were accepted as a fact by everyone. When he made 
recommendation, it was backed by a great degree of moral 
pressure, because everyone trusted the basic integrity of his 
living exemplification of the truth of the 
point | want to make. His death has deprived both manage- 
ent and labour in British Columbia of a trusted friend. 

Is is coo much to hope that in this Province our industrial 
elations problem might be resolved in large part by the 
xistence of an independent board whose function would be 

read intelligently the road signs that tell us where we are 


iCad 


vomny 


for instance, that we have reached 


Let me make it clear that by the creation of such a board 
| am not suggesting compulsory arbitration of all labour dis- 


putes. ecules arbitration may be necessary— -and I believe 


is—where public | health and safety 1S concerned, | believe, 
stage where the public 


would not tolerate the cutting off of light and power in a 


thar sta 


lispute between the B.C. Electric and its employees. If such 
situation were to arise at present time I believe that the 
blic would demand an immediate and binding settlement of 
e dispute by a competent authority 
Chere is, as a rule, no such urgency in other labor disputes 
h do not involve public utilities of public health and 
afety, although in every strike it is the public which usually 
fers in the long run. Speaking of labour disputes in general, 
| do not believe that we in British Columbia have reached 
ige in the development of our thinking on labour-man- 
iwement relations, that binding decisions would be feasible or 
ceptable to either side. In the present climate of our think- 
ng, labour refuses to be regimented and management claims 
right to make its own basic decisions. Ir may be, if the 


tion worsens in British Columbia, we may both be forced 


by a desperate public into compulsory arbitration whether we 


I do not think that we have yet reached 


AN INDEPENDENT, PERMANENT BOARD 


In the meantime, however, I think that the creation of 


rd or council such as I suggest would go long way to 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


solving many of our industrial problems. To my mind, it is 
important that such a board be independent of management, 
labour and Government, in the same way that a Court is 
clearly recognized as being independent of all influence. It 
should be a permanent body, as permanence affords both in- 
dependence and experience. It should consist perhaps of a 
jurist, an economist and an expert in labour relations. These 
men would have to be men of stature; who would be well 
recompensed, They would probably need the assistance of a 
small research staff. Such an organization might be expensive, 
but if it were successful it would continue to pay for itself a 
thousand-fold in the saving of the losses involved in indus- 
trial disputes. 

You may say, where shall we find such men who would be 
willing to accept such an assignment? I am confident that we 
have such men in British Columbia. We have found them 
before, and we can find them again. We certainly had one in 
the late Gordon Sloan. 

Some of you may feel that a Board or Council such as | 
propose would be so lacking in force as to be useless. This has 
not been the experience in England, where a similar body has 
been in existence for a great number of years and has per- 
formed most valuable services in the settlement of labour 
disputes, 

The Board would be available to the Government to 
advise generally on any economic problem, but as I visualize 
it, ic would also be required to investigate the facts of any 
industrial dispute at the request of either party to a dispute. 
The Government would also have the authority to refer any 
industrial dispute to the Board for investigation. In either 
case the Board would investigate the merits of the dispute, 
taking into consideration not only the interests of the parties, 
but the public interest as well. This latter point is of the utmost 
importance, because the public is always vitally affected by 
any serious labour dispute. The public never has the oppor- 
tunity to be represented in such a dispute, and is always the 
forgotten man. 

At the conclusion of any investigation the Board would 
make a factual report. It would not be binding upon either 
management or labour, but it would be immediately made pub- 
lic. Publication of the report would have two results. It would 
clarify the issues between the parties, and would make it clear 
co them what an experienced and fairminded body would 
consider to be a reasonable and proper settlement. A reasoned 
and fair solution of the problem, placed before the disputants 
by an impartial board, would undoubtedly lead to acceptance 
and settlement in a great many Cases. 


THE PUBLIC HAS A VITAL STAKE 

The publication of the report would also be of very great 
value in that the public would be informed of the true facts 
of an industrial dispute. Frequently the only information that 
the public receives is contained in statements by one side 
attacking the other in the press or over the radio. The public 
seldom receives a dispassionate evaluation of the case, and very 
often the public has a vital interest in the issue. During 
strike there is seldom any particular loss suffered by Manage- 
ment—that is to say, the heads of firms—or by labour leaders 
It is the shareholders, who are often small investors, the em- 
ployees and their families, and the public at large who suffer. 
They are entitled to know what the real facts are, in order 
to decide for themselves who is right and who is wrong. 

In the last analysis it is the force of public opinion which 
settles affairs under our system of democracy. If that public 
opinion is an informed opinion, if it is made aware of the 
facts, if it is furnished with an unbiased statement, it will 
come to the right conclusion. In all my years on the Bench | 
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FRED M. HECHINGER 


can remember only two cases where I believed juries to have 
been morally wrong in their virdicts, and that is a remarkably 
low average of error. I firmly believe that the average Cana- 
dian is a fairminded man, and is gifted with a great deal of 
common sense. He will come to the right conclusion if he 
knows all the facts. It is highly unlikely that one party to an 
industrial dispute would be able to maintain its position for 
any length of time with the full force of an informed public 
Opinion against it. 

The Board or Council such as I suggest, would be vastly 
different to the present Conciliation Boards. In the first place 
it would be permanent, independent and experienced. Under 
our present system a Conciliation Board is appointed to deal 
with one specific dispute. It is not permanent. Its chairman is 
often inexperienced, and the other two members of the Board, 
representing management and labour, usually take the position 
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of advocates rather than that of impartial judges. The present 
Conciliation Boards try to bring the parties together regard 
less of whether or not the demands of one side or the other 
are uneconomic. Finally, and most important, the present 
Conciliation Boards are not charged with the duty of taking 
into consideration the public interest. 

There could be no expectation that a permanent Board o: 
Council such as I suggest would forthwith solve all the prob 
lems of management and labour in British Columbia. It would 
serve its purpose if, from time to time, it gave Government, 
labour, management, and the general public, a realistic ap 
praisal of the economy of this Province, and of the economic 
climate of the world in which this Province must trade. 

Gentlemen, it is problems such as these with which we must 
wrestle if we are going to learn to live with the economic 
forces which control our destiny in British Columbia. 


The Universal American Public School 
System 


IT MUST COMBINE QUALITY WITH QUANTITY 


By FRED M. HECHINGER, Author and Associate Editor, The Sunday Herald, Bridgeport, Connecticut © 
Delivered as the Third Annual Milton Bennion Lecture, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, December 2, 1958 


R. PRESIDENT, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: I can’t tell you how honored I feel to 
be asked to deliver the lecture in the memory of your 

great fellow citizen, the late Milton Bennion. I am particularly 
pleased to be able to respond to your invitation because there 
is something especially inspiring in the fact that you have 
chosen to let a famous name live through active work in 
furthering the causes for which the man lived. 

It brings to my mind an experience of a few years ago in 
London. One night I was walking through the war-torn and 
very badly destroyed area around the Tower with the Reverend 
Clayton, who was generally known as Tubby Clayton, Queen 
Mary’s former chaplain. Tubby Clayton is also the Dean of 
All Souls. We walked about this very grim part of London 
and at one point he turned to me and showed me a war memo- 
rial. He said with contempt in his voice, “Here they built a 
sunken garden to honor the sunken sailors of this country.” 
He added, “I wanted to build a playground for the kiddies in 
this spot. I know the men who went down would have pre- 
ferred to see the playground.” 

It is so much better to honor a memory by living action 
than with memorials. The Milton Bennion Foundation has 
gone a step further. Not playgrounds for the kiddies, as Tubby 
Clayton wanted, but playgrounds for the minds of youth. 

Your program states that the purpose of the Foundation 
was “to create a rallying point around which business and 
professional people and public school educators may con- 
structively share their views.” I won't talk about this because 
I know that you will agree that we are all in this together. 
Business men and educators I will treat, as I know you would, 
as having the same interests in Education. 

But then your program adds a serious challenge: the speaker 
each year will deliver a lecture on the importance of keeping 
our American public education strong. That is a big order. I'll 
try to respond by not telling you that you owght to be in- 
terested. I have had one teacher in my life who has given me 
a good reason to believe that I needn’t beg for interest in edu- 
cation. William Avierle, my predecessor on the Herald Tribune, 


now of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
always said that “Everybody ought to be interested in educa 
tion because everybody is either a parent or has had one.” 

I would add only: “Everybody either has a child or has been 
one.” I believe that we have now arrived, in our history as a 
nation, at a crucial point which I would describe, in great 
over-simplification, as the end of a soap opera and ask, “When 
will Phase Two actually begin? Are we ready?” 

Briefly, what was Phase One? I think it very simply was 
the problem of getting everybody into school. That was a tre- 
mendous problem. We now have, in all formal institutions of 
learning, 42,000,000 students. One-fourth of the nation is 
going to school! That part of Phase One has been accomplished, 
but equally important and equally difficult (and we forget 
this today) is the problem of getting somebody to take charge 
of education. There used to be a strong feeling that the system 
of local control through school boards is something born out 
of a deep concern for education as part of the American 
ideology. That wasn’t so at all. The reason we had local control 
at the outset was because nobody else wanted to control educa- 
tion. When Jefferson and Thomas Payne were asking for a vast 
system of education people were saying, “We don’t want to 
pay for the education of other people's children.” That is how 
local control started. 

Then there was a long period of revolt against the old 
school. Part of that new and rebellious phase was the coming of 
child psychology, dealing with children in a new way, with a 
new understanding, with the feeling that every child was dif 
ferent from every other child. This led to a new school pro 
gram. It led to a greatly improved program. But it also led 
to all sorts of fallacies, as all rebellions invariably do. 

I won't go into detail of some of those mistakes and mis 
interpretations. They were a cartoonist’s dream. You have seen 
the cartoons in the magazines and newspapers. You may re- 
member the one of the teacher strapped to the desk and being 
beaten by a horde of children. The teacher says, “All right, the 
hour for self-expression ‘s over.” 

There were hundreds of responses, such as that one, to the 
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yy ons of a revolt which turned against the unimagina 
ve old school. But the great achievement of that period, | 
belies was the establishment of the universal American 
1001 and, particularly, of the elementary school. 
| had my own most important lesson in an attempt to under- 
stand American education a few years go when I went into a 


public school in New York on its first day in September. | 
lected one class and followed it through the year. I didn’t 
go every day, of course, burt I kept coming back to see how 
hings really worked. I shall never forget the first day. I started 
tly before eight in front of the school building and 
iw the anxious mothers, and a sprinkling of fathers, waiting 
for the doors to open, waiting to be permitted to take their 
hildren up to the first grade room. I remember how many of 
he mothers kept hovering over their little charges kept coming 
back and talking to them until finally the little boys and girls 
into tears. The youngsters had been quite happy, but 
they had to prove to their mothers that they really loved them 
So when they started to cry, the mothers went home happy 
On that first day I saw the metamorphosis of a group of 
hildren being turned into a classroom with the beginnings 
f a purpose. Then, when the day was over, the children were 
led for again by their parents and they went home—a 
lictle reluctantly, reluctant to leave cheir new friends. On my 
way home I picked up all the newspapers I could find at the 
corner store. I looked through them and, sure enough, I found 
in every one of them a story or an editorial abour that “grim” 
first day of school. This proved to me how long the editors 

1 been out of school. . 

It also proved that one shouldn't accept time-worn and time- 
honored clichés without having an occasional second look. But 
luring that year I learned something else. I watched two 
teachers in particular. One of them was a teacher whom you 
would have called old-fashioned or traditional. The other one 
was very modern. Both of them were excellent teachers. At 
the end of the year their two classes were just about at the 
ime point in development. It would have been impossible to 
tell who was the progressive and who was the traditional 





teacher 
This proved that labeling good teaching and specific methods 
{oesn’t really mean very much. The labels soon fade away. All 
this is a part of the Phase One of American education: the 
period of trial and error, of experimentation and the gradual 
liscovery of both new and old truths. If somebody were to 
be able to read today the reports of historians fifty or a hun- 
lred years from now, I believe that looking back on the first 
half of this Century they will put at the top of the list of the 
great American contributions the establishment of the uni- 
versal American public school system. It has already literally 
transformed the face of the earth. It is being imitated in every 
part of the world, especially among the new nations. No matter 
where you go—in India, in the Near East, in the Middle East, 
wherever there is a real effort to advance the public good— 
effort is being started with the same idea: the universal 
American public education system 
That was the strength of Phase One. But there were serious 
veaknesses. One weakness was in its people. The men and 
women who had to take charge of the basic steps—had to be 
masters of logistics, masters of getting the schools and getting 
money for the schools, and getting the pupils and the 


teachers into the schools. Consider the fact that every school 
lay our school buses transport more pupils than the entire 
population of Switzerland. It is not surprising therefore that 
men and women who were in charge of running the 
1001 too often had to rurn themselves into masters of logistics 
ving tor little time t be philos« phers and leaders of edu 
rron 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


We conducted a survey in Connecticut a few years ago. One 
of the questionnaires sent out to thousands of teachers asked 
specifically what the one over-riding problem was which stood 
in the way of improving education. The one single reply 
(repeated, of course, in many different wordings) which we 
received more often than any other was the teachers’ plea to be 
able to give their own views on education. They wanted to 
be consulted on the overall philosophy and to share in deter- 
mining what the educational purposes were to be. 

Then we asked the students the same question. The answer 
that came back more often than any other was, “We are 
confused. We want more help in deciding what to study, what 
kind of education to look for.” Now there isn’t anything new 
about teenagers being confused. But there’s something quite 
significant in the fact that here they knew about their con- 
fusion; that they asked for guidance. 

Another weakness of Phase One was a wrong approach to 
the idea of equality. It was wrongly translated into the totally 
different meaning of egalitarianism. 

Last year when the President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School made its report, it stated in its pre- 
face: “The American people will never tolerate the creation 
of an intellectual elite.” Now I know the committee meant 
something quite different from what that phrase seemed to 
imply. The committee meant, I think, that the American 
people wouldn’t stand for a group with special privileges. In 
this we are all agreed. But I do not believe that anybody who 
has education at heart could honestly say that the American 
people do not want the creation of an intellectual elite which, 
because of its native talent is able to go well beyond the 
mediocre average. 

The after-effects of a society of plenty have led us to a 
feeling that a mediocre effort, a sameness, is enough. We live 
in a society which offers to even the least inspired students 
benefits much greater than those offered to even the brilliant 
in other countries. Such a society isn’t likely to exert itself very 
much. It was almost inevitable that in Phase One many educa- 
tors began to talk about the importance of education for leisure. 

Educating young people for the effective use of leisure 
time is nor enough. In this process, which was meant to 
promote equality, the opposite has happened. Equality was 
lost in the rapidly growing gap between good and bad schools, 
because it was no longer up to the student to determine 
whether he would be able to afford a really good education or 
a mediocre one. The question was pretty much left to the 
chance of the district he happened to live in. Or whether his 
parents could afford to move to a better district. This in itself 
is a negation of the idea of universal education. For remember, 
there is one thing that universal education had promised: to 
offer good schools to every child, whether he lived in the 
fashionable suburbs or in the slums. The promise was the 
equal opportunity to get the best kind of education. This is 
where we stand at the end of Phase One. 

Quite by accident, as Phase Two either opened or ought to 
have opened, something happened which may help to speed 
it along. The great coincidence was that Sputnik happened to 
go up just at the time when we were looking for a new ap- 
proach to public education. Dramatic crises are useful. You 
know the Navy, at times, when it wanted more money, con- 
veniently discovered an enemy submarine somewhere off Long 
Island Sound, and after the appropriation was passed, the 
submarine had usually passed, too. But Sputnik is a more 
dramatic reminder. And its “Beep” won't fade away 

Suddenly a great many people started to talk about new 
needs for “the Age of Science”. About that time I attended 
an education and science conference at Yale. One of the 
speakers was Dr. Lee DuBridge of The California Institute of 
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Technology. He had just been engaged in directing the first 
reply to Sputnik, the first American space satellite. Dr. Du- 
Bridge had been asked to speak about education for an Age 
of Science. He said, “You have asked the wrong man to speak 
to you. You should have asked an historian to talk about this 
topic because the age of science didn’t start with Sputnik. It 
started in 1700—with Galileo.” 

But Sputnik was more dramatic in waking us up than was 
Galileo. There were two reactions to what should have been 
the dramatic beginning of Phase Two of American Education. 
One reaction, which was aided and abetted by the American 
Press, was something like panic—and outcry and demand to 
imitate Russia, to do exactly as Russia was doing, even to the 
point of copying the number of hours of mathematics, physics 
or chemistry which were being offered to Russian youngsters. 
All sorts of fairy tales started to make the rounds. One was 
that the Russians had actually found a way to turn every high 
school student into an expert mathematician and physicist. 

The Russians found out—in fact, they have publicly ad- 
mitted—that this isn’t so, They are sending a great many of 
the youngsters who can't otherwise succeed, not only to voca- 
tional schools, but to the Labor Reserve, which is something 
very close to slave labor. 

But it is also true that they have sent a great many young 
people through high schools which offered a highly concen- 
trated amount of hard learning. This should have been an 
answer to the second reply, the one just opposite to the first 
one of panic: the defensiveness with which some educators 
answered the demand for action. 

These educators said, in effect: “Everything is fine. We don’t 
really need much change. All we need is a little more money. 
And then if we go along as we have been doing we won't 
have to worry about anybody.” Both were probably equally 
wrong in their approach to Phase Two—those who were ready 
to go back to sleep, and those who were crying our in panic, 
demanding a crash program. 

I should like to set down as an ingredient for Phase Two of 
American Education a demand for a new kind of quality 
within the mass education system. This must not be the Rus- 
sian kind of education, but our own: a search for truly mean- 
ingful education which will offer to the great majority of 
young people a cohesive pattern of learning. 

We cannot imitate Russia—for many reasons. But let me try 
to give you one specific reason. The great driving force which 
makes young Russians want to study is the effective bribe 
which rewards those who finish their work in science and 
engineering with a standard of living far above the remainder 
of their country. 

These are bribes which we cannot use. It would be pretty 
silly to try to bribe our young people in this fashion. They 
know that even if they don’t study at all, they can still live a 
relatively better life than highly educated youth under the 
Russian system. 

On the train from Denver to Salt Lake City my wife and I 
were talking about how inspiring must have been the journey 
and the purposes of the pioneers who made their way through 
those mountains—without the trains, without even roads. But 
it would be pretty silly for us to say today that we want to 
revive the hardships and the difficulties that existed then. 
This is true also about the incentives we want to set for young 
people today—incentives to learn, study, and to feed their 
minds. 

We must find new ways—and a new kind of stamina—to 
do things which are required today, just as much required as 
the pioneers’ long trek across the mountains. We want a new 
kind of toughness which is not a return to the old school 
that was reported in one modern educator's book. He said 
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that forty years ago he daily used to visit second and third 
grade children hearing them sing inspiring songs. He was 
much impressed until, listening a little more closely, he heard 
one little child every morning sing happily: “My country ts 
a flea.” 

We don’t want to go back to that kind of unimaginative 
memorization, to the kind of repetition of phrases which arc 
meaningless to the children. We want to go forward to a new 
kind of toughness which will characterize the Second Phase 
of American education: a mass education system which com 
bines quality with quantity. 

To be specific: I recently listened to Dr. Conant’s proposals 
(which are close to being a guide for what we want) in which 
he asks for two specific streams of education. One is a set of 
courses which would be taken by every high school student, 
regardless of the kind of school or the area in which the 
school might be located. It would include such requirements 
as four years of English, three years of history, a minimum 
of one year of mathematics, and one year of science. Then 
there would be a tougher program for the upper twenty per 
cent of each class. This would again include four years of 
English, four years of history and social studies, four years of 
mathematics, and a minimum of three years of science, plus 
four consecutive years of one foreign, language. There would 
be some slight variations permitting the less scientifically 
gifted to drop one year each of science and mathematics and 
to add to their four years of one language another 3 years of 
a second one. 

I know there are today many schools in the United States 
with that kind of program. But there are many which do not. 
And there is the great mass of other schools which have the 
program available, but don’t see to it that students who could 
benefit from it actually take part in it. 

Our purpose must be to build up the entire course of edu- 
cation with meaning, so that the student at the end of three 
years of junior high and three years of high school is left with 
a feeling of accomplishment. He must know that the past and 
the future add up to something. 

We must go, I think, even beyond this in Phase Two of 
American education. We need a toughness of standards and 
an abandonment of the kind of easiness that corrupts so many 
of our people, both in public life and in private. 

Take the example of a noted historian (I won't mention 
his name) who appeared on a Sunday television program. 
While talking about President Wilson, a subject with which 
I am sure he was familiar, he suddenly lost the teleprompter 
and he was unable to go on. This kind of experience epito- 
mizes the loss of self-reliance, the loss of the knowledge that 
we can do things even if there isn’t a teleprompter 

There is the example of a man who runs an interview show 
on a local radio station. He doesn’t want to go on the 
network show because he couldn't be controversial if he did 
He would lose his sense of freedom. 

We must return to a toughness of mind which does away 
with the fear of stating publicly the things in which we 
believe. At the same time we must do away with the lack of 
toughness in the schools which permits us to drift into 
“pick-and-choose” kind of education in which we lose the 
common bond of merit. We need a background which makes 
all young people feel they are a part of a cohesive civilization 

We don’t want a straight jacket to enforce the same know! 
edge and leads to the same conclusion. We want just the op 
posite. We need a common ground which gives us a basis of 
understanding and a basis on which we can meet with each 
other and debate the issues of the day and the issues of th 
future. We need an acceptance of leadership in education, not 
a blind acceptance of leadership but a willing admission that 
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leadership shows the road to values, ideas and experience. We 
need, I think, most of all, a termination of the idea that an 
elementary school can be continued forever. We've been so 
iccessful at the elementary level that we have overlooked the 
fact that the high school needs something totally different. 

We have failed to make the necessary transition that enables 
high school students to enjoy themselves with ideas and ab- 
stractions. And I would even go so far as to say that in some 
instances we have interposed the junior high school merely 
because we were afraid to make a new start within the senior 
high school. We must realize that while it is wonderful that 
we have learned how to deal with children, we must now also 
begin to learn how to deal with adolescents and growing 
idults and to give them confidence in their powers of the 
mind. We must stress among those young people the individ- 

il and the competitive efforts 

We have just finished a survey of teenagers, asking them 
for their criticisms of their local high school. They agreed 
that the high school doesn’t give them enough work to do. 
As we talked to them further we discovered that what disturbed 
them was that the school didn’t give them the kind of work 
that made them think, made them rely on their own powers 
and decisions. 

To achieve this, we must have the courage of leadership. 
Recently, a Gallop Poll told us that more than 90% of the 
principals and superintendents in the country were of the 
opinion that the secondary high schools lack is serious content. 
While it is good that they admit this, it is too bad that, before 
the country asked for something better, these same adminis- 
trators didn’t speak up more loudly and on their own accord. 

Leadership is not something that deals with the presently 
accepted sentiments of community. Its function is to tell the 
community what is wrong and to try to lead forward. This is 
difficult, but we ought to think of those who lead our educa- 
tion system, our public education for the future, not as school 
administrators, bur as school leaders. The very term adminis- 
trator implies someone who is expected merely to keep things 
running. I would like to see in the future administrators 
specifically charged with being leaders and thinkers, men of 
ideas. 

Many of them are willing to be the leaders, but their 
duties stand in the way. I watched a principal in a junior 
high school get his school ready for the first day of work. He 
was a man of ideas. He was a man who could have been a 
leader. But his job didn’t permit it. His job made him dea! 
with records, with recording machines and with the mail. 
And when the day was over there wasn’t time left to think 
about the content of education. I repeat, we must free our 
leaders in education from the chores of clerks so that they 
may think and be leaders. 

Finally, we must show real honesty in dealing with such 
questions as local control and educational financing. We talk 
is though nothing had ever impaired the local control of our 

noo system 

Let me give you an example of something that has hap- 
pened nor long ago, and nor terribly far from here. A com- 
munity had looked far and wide for what it thought was the 
best superintendent it could find, and they employed him. 
\ few months after he started leading the schools, the state 
found that he lacked a few credits in elementary education. It 
told the local schools that they had better send their super- 
icendent back to school. The Board of Education laughed at 

and said, “We want him. We know he’s our man. We 
know he's the kind of leader we want.” The state said, “That's 
ill right, but if you don’t send him back you will lose your 
tate aid, and none of your high school graduates will be 
ceptable to the state university.” So, he went back to school 
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Local control isn't quite as local as we sometimes think 
when we talk about financing. Recently the attorney for the 
school board at Little Rock argued the segregation case in the 
Supreme Court. He frankly told the Justice of the Court that 
the schoolboard members were employees of the state. So, in 
dealing with the question of control and financing, let's dis- 
pense with the folklore. Let’s look at the needs and the facts 
when we ask for Federal participation which means federal 
aid to education. Let's talk about it without seeming to be 
afraid of it. 

On this point, I have one special word to business. Many 
local business leaders proclaim that they are fully in favor of 
all and any support for education. Let them also listen to the 
staff members of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
in Washington, D. C. who are spending day and night in 
opposition to federal aid to education. Let them ask those 
so-called representatives if they really speak for local busi- 
ness men and for the business communities from which they 
came, 

There is nothing either radical or new in the idea of sup- 
porting education efforts ‘4y means other than the local prop- 
erty tax and state aid. We don’t have to go any further than 
the great foundations in this country which, after all, derive 
their money from business. These foundations are not only 
permitted but urged to contribute to the improvement of the 
local schools. This they have done—ably. It is a fact that in 
the past ten years most of the great advances in public educa- 
tion can be credited to such organizations as the Ford Founda- 
tion, the Carnegie Corporation and many similar organizations. 
Let us also consider the fact that these foundations were made 
possible by special considerations, as you might call them, 
by the federal government. In the furure, let us think of edu- 
cation as something that should be supported from all sources. 
And let us always remember, too, that local control must be 
established by local leadership and must be justified over and 
over again by the ability of local leadership to retain control. 
To give anybody—whether the local leaders or the state 
leaders or the federal government—control of anything with- 
out the ability to maintain that control, simply means to de- 
preciate the value of government. Let us abandon labels, 
whether “local control” or “progressive” or “traditional” edu- 
cation. Most of all, let us abandon the comfortable clichés, such 
as the education for the Age of Science. It’s not for science or 
for any special purposes that we educate. 

Albert Einstein used to find solace in playing the violin. I 
don’t think he was specifically educated either to give us the 
theory of relativity or to play the violin. Let’s educate people 
for themselves and for their lives. Don’t propose a crash 
program to deal with a fleck which we now see in the skies. 
Education doesn’t work by crash programs. The harvest we 
expect to bring in through education twenty years from now 
will be the harvest of the seeds planted today. Nor is the 
education we seek merely education to beat the Russians. It is 
education to permit us to beat anybody who stands in the way 
of a civilization in which man can be free. As I look over 
Phase Two of our education effort, I see first of all a nation 
of teachers and a nation of 42,000,000 students. One fourth 
of our nation is in school. We need everybody we can get to 
teach. 

I see as part of the school of the future in Phase Two some- 
thing, that for a lack of a better term, I call a “learnery.” It 
would not be a library in the old sense. There would be books, 
many books; but in that learnery there would also be labora- 
tory tables, and there would be quiet corners in which the 
students might listen to tape recordings, and there might 
be viewing rooms with telescopes. People from all over the 
community would come there. The learnery would be open 
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all the time. No credit would be given for the work done 
there. Aside from regular teachers, there might be artists and 
engineers and novelists talking to the students and helping 
the students work with themselves and for themselves. It would 
be an exciting place. It would be the place where anyone and 
everyone could aspire to excellence in any field. 

I see in the future as the extension of the best things we 
have already achieved. If you ask me to describe what we 
have achieved, I can best do it with a short anecdote. 

I was sitting in a hotel dining room ordering dinner. The 
waiter seemed to have considerable difficulty with the English 
language. I asked where he was from, and he said: “Brooklyn.” 

I said: “Before Brooklyn, what?” He said: “Italy.” He told 
me he had come from Italy thirty years ago. I wanted to know 
whether he ever wanted to go back to see his own home 
country again, and he said: “Yes.” He said he was planning 
to go back very soon. Just as soon as the third of his three 
sons had finished college. 

This to me is the description of what we have already 
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achieved. It is a description of the open society which our 
education system built through the years. This is the past that 
must remain the future, too. And so in the last analysis I don't 
see the beginning of Phase Two as the soap opera nor as the 
debate on what radical crash program will save us. I see a 
different kind of picture: A nation impressed with education; 
a people standing on a mountain top looking back on the 
road which we have already traveled, seeing many mistakes 
we have made, seeing the many roads which we took thinking 
that they were shortcuts and that actually turned out to be 
dead ends. But we see also on the other side of the mountain— 
the land ahead. It is not clear, but covered by mist. And we 
sense under the mist, the outlines of the road. We proceed 
with a clear knowledge of the ultimate direction even it 
the next step is not always easy or clear. This direction will 
continue us along the road of opportunity for all. The future 
will combine mass-education with it and the pursuit of ex- 
cellence, the like of which no public school system has ever 
seen or dared to desire. 


The Defense of The Free World 


SOUND U. S. ECONOMY IS THE BULWARK 
By JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, Senator from Maryland 


Delivered at the annual dinner of the Amen Corner of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, March 21, 1959 


T IS A GREAT HONOR for me to address this dis- 
tinguished gathering representing the business and pro- 
fessional leaders in the tri-State area centering on 

Pittsburgh. 

I take great satisfaction in coming here to participate in 
your annual program, since you have demonstrated what 
private enterprise can accomplish through its own efforts 
in the redevelopment of a community. The magnificent new 
buildings which have been erected in Pittsburgh in recent 
years and the great plans which you have made for the future 
are a tribute to the leadership and foresight of your indus- 
trialists, citizens, and the Government administrators of both 
political parties. 

There are many proposals before the Congress to establish 
programs involving huge grants for urban renewal which 
would call for large expenditures by the Government with a 
minimum of local participation. Your achievement in elimi- 
nating blighted areas and in the reestablishment of your 
municipal tax base shows that urban renewal must begin at 
home rather than in Washington. To be sure, there are some 
contributions which can properly be made by the Federal 
Government, but they are limited. The planning and the 
initiative must be provided at the local level if real progress 
is to be made. 

The United States, for the first time in its history, is con- 
fronted with competition by a foreign power admittedly 
dedicated to the destruction of everything we hold dear. 
Khrushchev has made the blunt statement that he will bury us. 

During recent weeks the President has submitted a budget 
which provides for appropriations approximating $77 billions 
to operate the Federal Government during the coming fiscal 
year. By any standards, $77 billion is a fantastic sum of 
money; yet there are those who describe this budget as penny- 
pinching and utterly unrealistic in relation to the :hreats which 
confront us. 

May I remind you that in 1930 the total national income 
was less than $77 billion. The gross national product last year 


was less than $438 billion. So in effect, a $77 billion budget 
represents more than 17 per cent of our entire output of 
goods and services. However, the budget as submitted by th« 
President does not begin to measure the cash outflow of the 
Federal Government. Because of trust fund operations for 
highways, social security and other programs, during the 1959 
fiscal year, the President estimates that payments by the 
Federal Government to the public will total approximately 
$95 billion. This is almost 22 per cent of our gross national 
product. 

Then we must face the fact that every one of our State and 
local communities must meet its own budgetary expenditures 
which impose additional demands upon all of us. The crisis in 
Michigan is now well known. That great State has ceased 
paying its vendors and is barely meeting its payrolls. The 
State of New York has just increased income taxes as well as 
excise taxes. 

It would be difficult for me to begin to compute the portion 
of our total production which is now devoted to government 
in one form or another. In other words, we have rapidly reached 
the point where, rather than provide for the needs of the 
future in an expanding economy, we are committing large 
portions of our future income to meet the needs of government 
On a pay-as-you-go basis far into the future and in the case 
of Michigan, unfortunately, on a pay-as-you-have-gone basis 
This perhaps provides a lesson for other States to ponder. 

Every Federal project for highways, schools, housing, and 
similar purposes based on a Federal-State matching program 
not only increases the Federal budget but encourages the States 
and local communities to either go into debt or to increase 
their own taxes in order to receive their share of the supposed 
Federal bounty. 

It is obvious that every dollar which is returned to the 
States from the Federal Treasury is taken from the States and 
is returned less the overhead costs of collection and trans 
mission, 

On Friday, March 13, President Eisenhower requested the 








Congress to approve $4 billion in additional funds for rhe 


il security program. | believe that ir is essential for u 


I 
© assist Our allies in strengthening their defenses to meet the 
mnslaughts of atheistic communism; however, very few of 
ur citizens comprehend the magnitude of the President's 
quest 
Fortune magazine in its July 1958 tissue ranked America’s 
eading industrial corporations in terms of their sales. On the 


basis of this list, | find that the taxes paid in 1957 by 44 
largest industrial corporations do not equal $4 billion 

paid taxes to the Federal Government in the 

mount of $3,811 million. These taxes in turn were predicated 
| billion worth of products. The production of 

(nese ROK ds required the use of assets costing $73 billion. The 
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production to furnish these taxes required the employment 
of more than 4 million employees. These taxes merely support 
the foreign-aid program. Remember, this leaves nothing for 
our own defense expenditures, interest on the public debt, 
veterans, agriculture, reclamation, education, slum clearances, 
public housing, urban renewal, and the countless other pro- 
grams suggested for our own economic development. 

| might add that the 44 corporations I have listed obviously 
include many whose headquarters are centered in Pittsbugh, 
such as the United States Steel Corp., Westinghouse, the 
Aluminum Co. of America, the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
nd Gulf Oil, as well as other leading firms such as General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler, General Electric, Du Pont, and the 
major oil companies 

| fear that too few people realize that the taxes from the 
so-called giant corporations cannot support new welfare pro- 
grams, since they are inadequate to even meet the mutual 
security program. 

It is ironic that at a time when the Government is the prin 

ipal participant in industry's profits, attacks are being made 

on bigness in business, although those who decry it are con- 
stantly proposing an even larger sphere for the Federal Gov- 
cronment 

If we are again forced into armed conflict, the Defense De- 
partment will have to look to these same large companies, 
whose profits are financing the mutual security program, to 
provide the material for the defense of the free world. 

Within a few short months the industrial leaders of Pitts- 
burgh will be confronted with one of the major economic 
decisions of our time—namely, the negotiation of a new con- 
tract with the steelworkers’ union, which will set the pattern 
not only in steel but in aluminum and many other industries 
as well 

Ever since World War II, wage increase has followed wage 
increase with little regard for the consequences in terms of 
inflation and our position in world markets. Throughout the 
postwar period, European political leaders, including those 
generally identified with labor, have realized that the stability 
and the very existence of their countries demanded some 
restraint in preventing inflationary cost and price increases, 
since they were operating on a relatively tight gold and dollar 
balance which required that their products be competitive in 
world markets. During this same period with a large domestic 
femand, American labor leaders pressed for wage increases 
which in many cases were granted because the domestic 
market could absorb them. All the while our costs and price 
structure in relation to that of the world has become increas- 
ingly less competitive. 

President Eisenhower, in this press conference statement, on 
Wednesday, February 25, said: 

Now, ideally, we know that * * * in each country in 
e world * * * the country ought to produce that thing 


for which itself is best suited and where its market is the 


I 
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most available. And then, it should buy those things it 

loesn't produce so well and sell those things in which it 

has great efficiency.” 

Let me quote the President's punch line—which should be 
ours 

| believe that above everything else the United States 
should keep its cost down and try to liberalize trade. | 
believe that the reason we are having so much trouble 
competing with the other countries, other producing coun- 
tries, not Only within the neutral markets but right here 
at home, we can't compete with them. Our costs are just 
too high. We cannot continue to increase these costs and 
have the kind of foreign trade that will make our own 
country prosperous. 

This indicates a recognition of this problem at the highest 
possible level of Government. 

American labor leaders in formulating their -wage demands 
have become increasingly concerned with take-home pay. Yet, 
the actual wages which must be factored into the costs and 
prices of all goods and services must include the cost of 
Government. 

There is only one way that these costs can be met, namely, 
through taxation which ultimately must be reflected in the 
price of every product as well as in the wages and salaries of 
all our employees. Insofar as the United States is forced to 
assume a disproportionate share of the effort to preserve the 
free world, its prices are less competitive than they otherwise 
might be. 

Until recently Western Germany has had no sizable military 
budget, and this has been an important factor in enabling her 
producers to operate with lower costs and hence quote lower 
prices in the world’s competitive markets. 

It is apparent to any observer of the Washington scene that 
it will be a miracle of the President's proposed budget for the 
1960 fiscal year, which starts July 1, will survive the onslaughts 
of those who are determined to authorize public works pro- 
grams, public housing, and many other desirable projects, 
without any consideration as to how we are to pay for them 
without destroying our economic base. 

For years to come it will be necessary for American pro- 
ducers to be far more productive than their foreign competitors 
merely to maintain their share of our own market, while we 
undertake the many tasks to which we are committed in the 
world struggle against communism. 

There is only one way whereby we can raise living standards 
and assume the burdens which have been placed upon our 
generation—namely, to increase the physical product, and I use 
the word “physical,” advisedly. We have been so bemused with 
monetary symbols that many of us have forgotten that im- 
proved living standards are based on a greater production of 
goods and services rather than the receipt of more paper dol- 
lars. Such increased production, in turn, is predicated on work- 
ers being provided with better tools and equipment, which in 
turn necessitates increased capital investment, on better 
methods and managerial techniques, on more advanced fe- 
search, and in the last analysis, a greater dedication to hard 
work by everyone in the community. 

During the course of recent hearings before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, I have listened to economic theorists suggest 
that we must strive for a rate of growth approximating 5 per 
cent a year in order that we might maintain our position in 
the competitive struggle with the Russians. I do not pretend 
to know whether the rate of growth should be 2 per cent, 5 
per cent, or 10 per cent. I do know that it must be measured in 
physical units of production and not in dollars. I know that if 
we continue to grant inflationary wage increases, which in turn 
must generate inflationary price increases, the Communists 
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will have achieved their expressed ambition—to conquer the 
world without having fired a shot. 

In his book entitled “The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” the widely-known British economist, John Maynard 
Keynes, commented: “Lenin is said to have declared that the 
best way to destroy the Capitalist system was to debauch its 
currency.” Then after detailing some of the harmful effects of 
currency debasement, Keynes added: “Lenin was certainly 
right. There is no subtler, no surer means of overturning a 
society than to debauch the currency. The process engages all 
the hidden forces of economic law on the side of destruction, 
and does it in a manner which one man in a million is able 
to diagnose.” 

Some of Keynes’ economic theories are highly unacceptable 
to me, but it would be extremely difficult for anyone to put 
up a valid argument against this thesis. 

Last December my colleague the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota Mr. HUMPHREY, had an 8-hour interview with Mr. 
Khrushchev. He described his experience in an article which 
appeared in the January 12 issue of Life magazine. Senator 
HUMPHREY asked Mr. Khrushchev about Red China's experi- 
ments with the new compulsory communal living that Mao 
Tse-tung was forcing upon Red China. Mr. Khrushchev, ac- 
cording to Senator HUMPHREY, said: 

“They are old-fashioned, they are reactionary. We tried 
that right after the revolution. It just doesn’t work. 

“You know, Senator, what those communes are based on? 
They are based on that principle, ‘From each according to 
his abilities, to each according to his needs.’ You know that 
won't work. You can't get production without incentive.” 
The tables are slowly being turned. The Russians are 

adopting our capitalistic concepts while we are slowly em- 
bracing Marxism. 

The Joint Economic Committee is about to embark on 
an extensive study of inflation. The Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly of the Senate Judiciary Committee is 
also reviewing this field, and is attempting to attribute 
inflation to the exorbitant profits of large industrial firms. 

During the past week I have read with a great deal of 
interest in the 1958 Annual Report of the United States 
Steel Corp., which was released on Wednesday, March 18. 
The following statement from that report is significant to 
all of us. It said: 

“The fact is that over the past decade there has been a 
sharp downward trend in the relative position of profit in 
the American economy. This trend has already cut the profit 
incentive approximately in half. Thus corporate profits just 
before and shortly-after World War II ranged from about 
12 to 14 per cent of the Nation’s employee compensation. 
Since then the percentage has shrunk to about 7 per cent. 
Most employees realize that the only true job security they 
have is that their employers can make profits and so con- 
tinue to hire them. In terms of this measurement the margin 
for job security has been cut about in half. 

“Almost everybody ‘believes in’ our competitive enterprise 
system. But many have misconceptions of its nature and 
function and so lend at least passive encouragement to those 
who would either bargain away, tax away or regulate away 
profits, all of which efforts have something to do with the 
undermining of the profit incentive which has taken place.” 
Economic Indicators, a publication by the President's Coun- 

cil of Economic Advisers, shows the national income for each 
year from 1948 through 1958. During that decade the national 
income increased from $224 billion in 1948 to $361 billion in 
1958, an increase of $137 billion. Without any great knowl- 
edge of economics, it is not difficult to find where this 
increased national income went. Compensation to employees 
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rose from $141 billion in 1948 to $254 billion in 1958, an 
increase Of $113 billion, or 82 per cent of the increase in 
national income. A comparison of corporate profits, befor« 
taxes, over this same period is even more revealing. In 1948 
they totaled $33 billion, and in 1958 only $36.4 billion 
an increase of $3.4 billion or less than 213 per cent of the 
total increase in national income. But remember, that 52 
per cent of this increase of $3.4 billion, or $1.8 billion, was 
paid to the Federal Government in income taxes. 

The statistics | have just quoted clearly show that if prices 
had not been increased industries would be bankrupt and our 
economy would have been destroyed. 

As an aside, let me also mention that high interest rates, 
or the so-called tight-money policy can hardly account fos 
inflation. 

In 1948 net interest totaled $4.2 billion. In 1958 it totaled 
$13.2 billion, an increase of $9 billion, or only 7 per cent 
of the incraese in the national income. 

We cannot meet the Communist challenge by devising 
ways to raise our economy by our bootstraps and produc: 
higher monetary incomes while we shorten hours and enjoy 
more leisure. 

We also cannot continue to assist the underdeveloped 
countries in raising their living standards through continued 
grants from the Public Treasury. The present American 
economy was built by the savings of individuals and corpo 
rations over many generations. There can be no short cuts to 
this process. Again, using the economic indicators prepared 
by the President's Council of Economic Advisers I find that 
in 1958 the total gross private domestic investment in the 
United States totaled $54.4 billion. This investment was added 
to an already well-developed industrial plant. Yet, we have 
visionaries who suggest that by spending a few billion dollars 
annually through the United Nations we can provide improved 
living standards for the teeming millions of Asia and Africa. 
This is a cruel hoax. 

There are, roughly speaking, about 400 million people in 
Western Europe, North America, Australia, and New Zealand 
who have an average income of around $1,000. In the so- 
called underdeveloped countries, excluding Red China, there 
are about a billion people with an average per capita incom« 
of about $60 a year. 

Many believe that the living standards of the world’s people 
can be improved if the Congress appropriates sufficient funds. 
They fail to realize that higher living standards can only 
result from the more effective use of materials and energy. 

The advancement of a people’s welfare requires an increase 
in their productivity. Our high productivity and standard of 
living are closely related to a high per capita consumption of 
energy. In the United States we have substituted inanimate 
energy, chiefly mineral energy, for the muscular power of 
humans and animals. In many parts of the globe much of 
the world’s work is still dependent on muscular power. 

In the last 100 years our per capita use of energy to provide 
motive power in economic production has increased sixfold 
As late as 1850, 65 per cent of all energy consumed in the 
United States was contributed by animals and humans. By 
1950, over 98 per cent of all energy employed was inanimate. 

We take pride in the fact that with only 7 per cent of the 
world’s population and 6 per cent of its area, we are responsi- 
ble for 50 per cent of its total production. We generate 46 
per cent of its electrical power, have 55 per cent of all tele- 
phones in use, and 70 per cent of all the automobiles in the 
world. The corollary to these facts is that the rest of the 
world with 93 per cent of its population has much lower 
living standards than our own. 

The extent of a country’s industrial development can be 
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provides incentives for managers and technicians who can 
accomplish what is required. Only a limited amount of money 
is set aside in wages to pay for consumer goods produced by 
the state—thus inflation is controlled. We certainly do not 
want to emulate such a system, but we can return to the pre- 
cepts which have made Western civilization great. Basically 
they are very simple—thrift and hard work. 

Our tax system deters thrift. In these days, when the Gov- 
ernment requires the maximum possible revenue, progressive 
tax rates which exceed the point of diminishing returns 
represent fiscal irresponsibility at its worst. What is not 
generally recognized is the fact that our progressive income 
taxes apply particularly to investment income from the private 


sector of our economy. Anyone can readily secure a yield of 
} per cent through the purchase of tax-exempt bonds which 
finance State and local enterprises of many kinds. 

An investment in a corporate enterprise must produce at 
least 7.8 per cent before taxes to provide an equivalent yield 
to a person with a taxable income of only $2,000. If the income 
of an individual is $10,000 the yield from a private corporate 
venture must exceed 10 per cent before taxes to equal the 
3 per cent yield he can obtain from a tax-exempt security. 
If he happens to be in the top Federal tax bracket the equiva- 
lent yield from a private corporate investment must be more 
than 69 per cent. This is an absurdity. 

I do not have to belabor the point with this audience that 
there are few individuals in the upper-income brackets who 
are interested in financing new risk enterprises under such 
conditions. I hope, as a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, to make a contribution toward the restoration of some 
sense to this utterly unrealistic progressive tax structure which 
was designed to punish success rather than to raise revenue. 
Mr. Khrushchev would not have made this mistake. 

American citizens are not permitted to convert paper dollars 
into gold; however, foreigners have this opportunity. In recent 
years we have been providing them with dollar resources to 
enable them to draw on our gold balances. Unless we maintain 
competitive prices in world markets and bring about a balance 
in terms of our international payments our economy is headed 
for serious trouble. 

In 1948 U. S. gold stocks reached a post-war high of $24.6 
billions. At the end of last year they stood at $20.6 billions, 
a decline of $4 billions. The reduction in 1958 alone totaled 
$2.3 billions. In fact, the monthly figures show a falling gold 
stock for every month since January 1958. While a $20 
billion gold stock provides an adequate base for our currency, 
it must be self-evident that a decline of about 10 per cent 
a year can no longer continue without completely destroying 
our own economic system. This, perhaps, is the best way for 
us to fully appreciate the impact of unsound economic policies, 
since an excess of demands for dollar payments abroad over 
purchases from us will sooner or later be reflected in our 
monetary reserves. 

Our country has faced and met great problems in the past. 
| have every confidence that our leaders in industry, labor, 
and Government are capable of meeting the difficulties which 
confront us today. They can, and will be met by a rededication 
by each of us to those ideals which guided our Founding 
Fathers in writing the Constitution and our Bill of Rights. 

We must reinstill these virtues in our youth, because it is 
quite apparent that our opponents behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains are developing the willingness to sacrifice im- 
mediate pleasures in order to achieve their objectives. We 
must meet this challenge while retaining freedom. It is more 
difficult for us to impose self-discipline upon ourselves than 
© permit dictation by the State, but if we are true to our 
heritage, this is what we shall do. 
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